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But woe unto those who, at this tremendous moment, 
do not attain full consciousness of their responsibility for 
the fate of the peoples; who foster hatred and conflicts 
among men; who build their power upon injustice; who 

oppress and torture the unarmed and the innocent. Be- 
| hold, the wrath of God will be upon them. 








Pope Pius XII in a radio address (1 Sept. ‘43). 
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To the Boy Next Door 


By ANNE MOREHEAD 
Condensed from the Magnificat* 


Under a blue mantle 


Dear boy-next-door: This is the very 
last letter you will ever receive from 
Marcia Hitchcock, Dawn is nibbling at 
the darkness over Lookout mountain, 
Soon I will go down the long hall 
where once we played tag on rainy 
days, down the bare, winding staircase 
with the creaking steps, past the closed 
door of father’s study. Father will 
make no move this morning, though I 
slam the scarred white door behind me 
as we so often did just when he reached 
a dramatic point in the sermon he was 
preparing. And when that door closes 
behind me it will be the end of the old 
life, the end of Marcia Hitchcock, 

It is a long, long time since you went 
away from the little white house across 
the drive from the parsonage. But you 
are the cause of my greatest happiness 
and my deepest grief today, even as 
you were once part of my childish 
pleasures and the instigator of much 
of the mischief and disobedience which 
so often sent me to bed supperless. 


I was six the day you moved into the 
house next door. Mother was spreading 
pink icing on my birthday cake when 
you came to ask for water. You took 
back the water and mother and I were 
right behind you. She was carrying the 
cake, and the scalloped potatoes she 
had baked for our supper, and I had a 
loaf of hot bread. Your mother was un- 
packing dishes and her black skirt was 
dusty and there was a smudge of soot 
across her flushed cheek and a deep 
furrow on her forehead, as though she 
were not only tired, but worried. Later 
I was to know the tragedy which had 
brought her to our village, so far away 
from her people and friends, 

But then I knew only that when she 
smiled it was like the sun coming out 
over Lookout mountain after a thun- 
der shower. She put her firm hand un- 
der my chin and lifted my face and all 
my shyness disappeared. I wanted to 
kiss her, but I didn’t. My mother, char- 
itable, kindhearted Christian though 


*Manchester, N. H. May, 1943. 
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she was, abhorred such sentiment. 

There was no birthday cake for my 
supper that night. While father and 
mother interspersed their supper with 
eomments on the new neighbors, I sat 
silent, scarcely touching my fried mush. 
They used words that were strange to 
me then. Catholic. Father’s tight lips 
gave out the word as he sometimes 
said hell and damn in his sermons, as 
though it were a shameful reality. 
There was pity in mother’s voice when 
she spoke of the poor Irishwoman. 

That night from the window of my 
room, this same window where I sit 
now, I watched your mother moving 
about her kitchen. She spread a fresh 
table cover, and set my birthday cake 
m the center of the table. She pinched 
your cheek as she walked over to the 
stove to pour a cup of tea. There were 
only two places at your table and I 
wondered about your father. From my 
window I could not see his photograph 
but you showed it to me next day. Yes, 
your father was always there in the 
little kitchen, tall, handsome, proud of 
the fireman’s uniform he wore such a 
few short weeks. 

To you, he was never to become any 
older than he was that morning when 
he rushed into the flaming building to 
rescue the child trapped by flames. 
How rich you have always been! Food 
might be scarce, your clothes thread- 
bare, and your mother’s face taut and 
strained with worry, but faith and love 
and a heritage of courage and sacrifice 
were about you always. There was a 
strange, happy expectancy in my heart 
that night. 


December 


My enthusiasm was doomed to dis- 
appointment next morning when you 
sat on the fence and tossed pebbles at 
me as I went to the store. You scorned 
my invitation to come over and play. 
You were no sissy, playing with girls. 
But a New England village is a lonely 
place for a strange boy of seven. Some- 
thing of the chill and impenetrable- 
ness of its stern and rockbound coast 
is in the fiber of the Yankee soul. Be- 
fore the day was over you were perched 
wistfully on the broken limb of the 
apple tree and when my red ball flew 
out of bounds—was it accident or de- 
sign, I wonder?—you scrambled after 
it eagerly. 

It was indeed an odd friendship: the 
daughter of a Methodist minister and 
the son of the Irish Catholic woman 
who went out by the day. Yet you were 
as much at home in the big, barren 
parsonage as I was in the little white 
house. When father entertained visit- 
ing clergy I was sent over to your house 
for dinner; when your mother took 
one of her infrequent shopping trips, 
you ate at our table. Do you remem- 
ber the first time you had dinner with 
us? Father intoned grace with as much 
solemnity as though the bishop were 
present, and when he finished you 
raised your head and made the sign 
of the cross with a dignity equal to 
father’s words. I can still remember 
how his Adam’s apple worked up and 
down over the top of his collar, He 
looked at mother, as though expecting 
her to do something about the situa- 
tion, but she was spreading her napkin 
with studied care. 
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That night when you had gone, 
father called me into his study and 
talked long and earnestly. It was my 
first warning against the superstitions 
and wiles of the Catholic Church and, 
child though I was, it kindled an 
awareness within me. For many weeks, 
whenever I was at your house I would 
glance around fearfully as though ex- 
pecting someone to pounce upon me 
and force me into becoming a Cath- 
olic. Time lulled my fears but the seed 
of suspicion was there. 

Religion was a part of your home, 
even as it was of mine. But yours was 
a rich, colorful, exciting adventure. 
While the stars were still holding 
court, the door of your house would 
slam and I would creep out of bed 
to see you and your mother trudging 
down the road toward Centerville. 
“First Friday,” you'd tell me, scornful 
of my ignorance. There was a picture 
of the Sacred Heart on your living- 
room wall; an altar with a statue of 
God’s Mother, in your mother’s bed- 
room. When supper was over at night 
you'd kneel down beside the old kitch- 
en lounge to say the Rosary. You had 
holydays and feast days and so many 
things about which I knew nothing. 

The course of our friendship did not 
run smoothly. We quarreled over triv- 
ial things; how many stars there were; 
whether Miss Kendricks, our third- 
grade teacher, was in love with the 
postmaster; and whether firemen were 
greater heroes than policemen. One 
day you scorned me as a playmate be- 
cause I was a girl, and I had to dodge 
snowballs all the way to school. The 


next day you were whistling outside 
my window for me to come out and 
slide. 

Remember the day we were lost in 
the woods? In the darkness we knelt 
together beside the big pine tree and 
said the Lord’s Prayer, and I finished 
off, “For Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory,” so lustily 
that father, who was searching for us, 
heard me and came to the rescue, I 
always insisted that it was the Protes- 
tant part of the prayer which saved us. 

At ten you were already doing odd 
jobs about town, mowing lawns, rak- 
ing leaves, running errands, and there 
was less time for play. Fourteen, and 
high school in Centerville. How tall 
and broad-shouldered you were! That 
natural wave which you so detested in 
your black hair was the envy of every 
girl in the school, You were working 
after school now, jerking sodas in the 
Centerville drugstore. My meager al- 
lowance disappeared at that soda foun- 
tain in lemon and limes, which were 
the cheapest and longest nickel drinks. 
All the girls in high school vied for 
your favor and I was the strongest bid- 
der. We invited you to parties, but you 
had no time to come. We went skating 
in the bitterest cold in hopes that you 
might be on the pond, for skating was 
one of your few pastimes. We proposed 
you for class president but you refused; 
we made you editor of the class book 
and you did such a splendid job that 
the Courier offered you a job at once. 
But you had other plans. At 16 you 
were gone from the little white cottage. 

“There’s a Divinity that shapes our 
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ends.” We were 12 that Saturday in 
May, and we walked to Centerville as 
we so often did on Saturday after- 
noons. When we came out of the li- 
brary we parted, you to go to confes- 
sion and | to do errands for mother. 
We were to meet at the drugstore at 
five. 

When I finished my shopping at a 
quarter of five there was a rumble of 
thunder in the distance, and before I 
had ‘gone far, darkness was descend- 
ing, swift and terrifying. Weird streaks 
of lightning flashed through the dark 
skies and the wind was a low, shrill 
whistle rising to an angry roar. A door 
slammed against a wall as the wind 
caught it. Even in the few moments 
it took to reach that open door I was 
completely drenched. My fright ebbed 
slowly and I looked about. It was then 
that I knew where I was, even though 
I had never before been inside a Cath- 
olic church. All father’s warnings came 
flooding back; all mother’s admoni- 
tions rushed in. I would go out again, 
out into the storm. I gathered up my 
bundles, but the wet papers gave way 
and mother’s thread and the cloth for 
my new dress fell to the floor. My cry 
of despair echoed through the empty 
church. 

At that moment, the storm passed as 
swiftly as it had come. The sun shot 
through the colored-glass window and 
I followed its rainbow fingers. They 
rested like a filmy veil over a large 
statue of a Lady. The limbs of the 
tree outside moved and that rainbow 
veil moved with it, touching the cheeks 
of the Lady with a faint blush. I could 


December 


not take my eyes from the statue. It 
was as though she were smiling down 
at me, whispering that there was noth- 
ing to fear. There was your mother’s 
serene smile and my mother’s calm 
assurance, and something more, in that 
face. Though I knéw that it was the 
illusion of the prisms from the win- 
dow, it seemed to me that the Lady 
raised her arms to me and held out 
that blue mantle to protect me from 
harm. I was remembering something 
your mother had once said to me. 

Do you remember that May morn- 
ing when I went over to show your 
mother my first silk dress? Of course 
you don’t. It did not matter to me that 
the dress was a made-over from Aunt 
Sarah’s yearly box of castoffs. It was 
silk and it was blue. Your mother was 
kneading bread and she dusted her 
hands on her apron and turned me 
around and around. “It’s beautiful, 
dearie,” she said, “It matches your eyes 
and they’re the color of our Lady’s own 
blue mantle.” 

Our Lady’s blue mantle. The words 
had such a lovely sound. There was a 
lush beauty in your mother’s speech 
which filled some unsatisfied place in 
my heart. Religion in my home was a 
serious, heavy burden, like castor oil 
and corn-meal mush which must be 
endured because they are good for one. 
Your mother’s religion was like ice 
cream that is delightful and satisfying 
and yet provides the necessary vita- 
mins. Our Lady’s blue mantle. I hum- 
med the words as I skipped across the 
street to Sunday school. 

That night I dreamed I was hiding 
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underneath a fleecy blue mantle that 
seemed to be the sky and yet was held 
about me by two soft arms. But never 
again could I recapture the expression 
of peace and protection that I saw on 
that face. 

Do you wonder that my wedding 
suit, hanging in a cellophane cover in- 
side my closet door, is blue? 

The years passed swiftly, but a tan- 
talizing something left me restless and 
unhappy in spite of my seemingly 
pleasant life, I knew well what it was 
that I must do to find peace, and yet 
how could I do it? Mother and father 
and the Puritan heritage were all hold- 
ing me back, 

How I fought against it. I would 
read every book that I could find 
against the Catholic faith, then lay it 
down to open again the copy of The 
Question Box which a Catholic college 
chum had given me, and find all the 
‘alse arguments swept away in the 
cryptic answers: I summoned every- 
thing father had ever spoken against 
the doctrines of the Church, and when 
| closed my eyes at night it was to see 
that blue mantle stretched out to en- 
fold me. 

The struggle ended on Christmas 
day. I came home mentally and physi- 
cally exhausted, but here in my own 
home I could find no peace. There was 
no one to tell me whether I had done 
right in refusing the ring which would 
mean that not one, but two of us, must 
compromise, There was no one to help 
me in that awful agony of doubt. By 
either road, I must sacrifice those I 
loved, 


When the dinner dishes were fin- 
ished and mother had gone upstairs to 
rest, I went over to your house, There 
was no light in the kitchen but your 
mother was sitting near the window 
with the brown rosary in her fingers, 
There in the darkness I tried to put it 
all into words. She was silent a long 
time, and when she spoke I was hurt. 
I had been hoping she would tell me 
the way to go. Instead she only said: 
“She’s a way with her, our Lady. Stop 
fretting and trust her to work it out.” 

We spoke of other things then. But 
most of all, she spoke of you. I did not 
know why you were so much in our 
thoughts until in the privacy of my 
own room I opened your letter to her. 
Those plans of yours for the future! 
I laid the letter down, turned out my 
light and stood watching the little 
white cottage where the light burned 
in the window. She was moving about 
the kitchen and I knew that she was 
whispering a prayer, for you and for 
me. I knelt beside the window and 
bowed my head. My way was clear 
now. As easily as that, the answer had 
come. Peace, soft as Mary’s blue man- 
tle, rested on my tortured soul. 

The rest happened quickly. My in- 
structions were finished yesterday and 
I came home to tell father and mother. 
I wear a diamond on my left hand, 
and in a few hours there will be an- 
other ring beside it. For today is my 
wedding day and my First Com- 
munion day as well, 

When I walk down the aisle of the 
church this morning you will be wait- 
ing there for me. I know that as you 
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listen to me repeat after you the words 
of the marriage ceremony you will be 
thinking of the old days when you al- 
most scandalized father by making the 
sign of the cross at his Methodist din- 
ner table. And then you will turn your 
back on Jim and me and celebrate our 
nuptial Mass. When Jim and I have 
gone our way at noon for the brief 
honeymoon which his furlough allows, 
you will take the train back to Cen- 
terville for a visit with your mother. 
It will be your last visit before you 
leave to take up mission work abroad. 


Truly, dear boy-next-door, through 
you I have come to joy. The cross is 
there, too. Your mother is moving 
about her kitchen as I write this letter. 
When I go down the cobbled street 
beneath the elm trees she will be stand- 
ing there in the window, behind the 
red geranium, and she'll wave to me. 
It will be my only good-by from those 
I love. 

The sun is high over Lookout now 
and the sky above it is blue, blue as 
our Lady’s mantle. Good-by and God 
bless you. Marcia, 





ale 
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A Protestant religious weekly reports a Catholic priest telling a student 
for the priesthood he had gone too far in his showing of holiness at Com- 
munion. The sensation of holiness, he instructed the youth, was undepend- 
able and unworthy, saying, “That’s the way the Protestants act. They think 
they are holy when they feel holy. Protestants don’t go to church from a sense 
of duty owed to God. When they feel like staying at home they stay at home. 


“The only excuse they need to give is that they have a headache, or they 
didn’t sleep well last night. What credit is it to go to church when you want 
to go? Next Sunday you may want to go somewhere else, then what? No, 
the religious life is not measured by the ease with which we perform its duties. 
Suspect your emotions. On the very days when you feel most holy you may 
be most remote from God. Your feelings may be nothing more than the result 
of a good digestion. It is when it is hard to pray, when you feel that God has 
deserted you, that you have your opportunity.” 


This quote, with more, the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr read to his congrega- 
tion of the Universalist Church of the Restoration in Philadelphia, with the 
comment, “That is the best analysis of what is wrong with our Protestant 
churches that I have met.” He could then have properly preached a sermon 
from the motto of the state of Kansas, “To the stars by hard ways.” 


From Home Front Memo by Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace, 1942). 
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Visit With Franco 


Message for Franco-baiters 


My dear father: I left Lisbon on 
Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 12. The trip to 
Madrid lulled me into meditation. The 
landscape is varied. Portuguese and 
Spanish towns dot the hills and the 
plains. Fertile fields, arid wastes, snow- 
capped mountains, olive groves, cas- 
tles, houses and huts drift by in the 
panorama. 

[ was astonished to see the American 
ambassador, Dr. Carleton J. Hayes, at 
the airport. The nuncio to Spain, Mon- 
signor Cicognani, and his secretary, 
Monsignor Calleri, were also there. Dr. 
Hayes invited me to be the guest of 
Mrs. Hayes and himself at the Ameri- 
can Embassy. I have known them for 
many years and the invitation was so 
very sincere and cordial that I accepted 
it, and I enjoyed very much being with 
them. In my opinion, Dr. Hayes is a 
most able representative of our coun- 
try. His character, his background as 
scholar and historian, ability to meet 
and to appraise people, and his patience 
admirably fit him for his post. Mrs. 
Hayes is an ideal ambassador’s wife. 
She is kind, intelligent, thoughtful, 
and untiring, 

The Ambassador and I drove out to 
the University City and saw the tre- 
mendous damage caused by the Civil 
War. We went as far as the Prado, 
where Generalissimo Franco lives in a 
palace surrounded by a great park. It 


By ARCHBISHOP FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN 


Condensed from Collier’s* 


is amazing and depressing to see the 
damage wrought by the violence of 
battle in which 50,000 people perished 
in Madrid. 

In the evening, with Ambassador 
and Mrs. Hayes, | went to dinner as 
the guest of the ambassador from Por- 
tugal. The other two guests were the 
British ambassador, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and Lady Maud. 

Sunday afternoon, the Ambassador 
went with me to Toledo. All along the 
way one could see the effects of the 
war, The visit to the ruins of the Al- 
cazar depressed me, for | remember 
the palace in all its glory. On this 
peaceful Sunday afternoon, I heard 
the story of the 1,500 men, women and 
children who were besieged there, I 
saw the ruins of the magnificent build- 
ing and the room, used as both chapel 
and hospital, where operations were 
performed without anesthesia. I saw 
the place where 104 persons were en- 
tombed standing in closets. I looked at 
the remains of the graceful courtyard 
of the Alcazar, and [| tried to under- 
stand what had happened and why it 
had happened. The world volcano of 
hate is still pouring forth its lava over 
the world. 

One of the gripping incidents con- 
nected with the defense of the Alcazar 
concerns a commander of the garrison, 
Colonel Moscardo. He was the leader 


*250 Park Ave., New York City, 17. Oct. 16, 1943. 
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of the 1,500 men, women, and children 
who were either Monarchists, or es- 
pousers of the cause of Franco, or both. 
The Loyalists seized Colonel Moscar- 
do’s son and forced him to telephone 
to his father in the Alcazar that they 
would shoot him if his father did not 
surrender. Colonel Moscardo told his 
son over the telephone, “If you must 
die, give your soul to God; cry ‘Long 
Live Spain!’ and die as a patriot.” 
Louis Moscardo, 24, was shot on July 
23, 1936. The words of Colonel Mos- 
cardo are inscribed on a tablet in the 
midst of the ruins.* 

There are things about Spain that 
are difficult to understand; but then, | 
suppose, there are things about every 
country that a foreigner has difficulty 
in understanding. I have sought opin- 
ions from Spaniards and non-Spaniards 
about the future of Spain. I am unable, 
however, to have a clear picture of the 
whole situation. The past is clouded. 
The present and the future are foggy. 
The clouds and fogs are essentially the 
same, and both are tinged with red, 
and not with the red of the sunrise. 
Spain is definitely war-weary, but the 
spirit of war is still smoldering. The 
wounds of civil war are deep, festering, 
difficult to heal. 

Generalissimo Franco is in the mid- 
dle of all. Some are favorable to him, 
some opposed; some partly favorable, 
some partly opposed. Most of the peo- 
ple I met in Madrid are supporters of 
Franco. His supporters say that the 
Generalissimo is striving to keep Spain 
out of the war. 


*See CaTHOLic Dicest, Sept., 1941, p. 84. 
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Spain’s attitude toward the U. S. has 
improved immeasurably during the 
past twelve months, as I learned from 
sources other than our ambassador, 
This change in feeling was at least 
partially due to the fact that America 
sent petroleum and cotton to Spain, 
and both products are vitally needed 
by the Spaniards. There is very strict 
control, so that none of it can be sent 
to Germany. Thus, by improving our 
country’s relations with Spain, Dr. 
Hayes fulfills the mission of an am- 
bassador. Some criticize this policy as 
appeasement. The inexorable implica- 
tion is that appeasement is something 
inherently evil, and that an expedient 
thing cannot be a good thing. 

A word equivocally used in Spain 
and America is “loyalist.” The term is 
very impressive. Any person would in- 
stinctively give sympathy and support 
to a group claiming to be “loyalists.” 
However, other Spaniards do not call 
them “loyalists.” They call them “com- 
munists.” It was this group of loyalists 
or communists that assumed power in 
Spain at the time when King Alfonso 
XIII fled. 

General Franco’s supporters main- 
tain that the General would have as- 
sumed control over Spain if interna- 
tional legionnaires had not come to the 
aid of the loyalists. Then nazi Ger- 
many and fascist Italy sent help to 
Franco. Whatever else happened, this 
much is sure: Spain lost, and lost des- 
perately. 

The Franco adherents fear a com- 
munist sweep to and through the Pyre- 
nees. “Now that communism is on the 
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march,” one communist leader is re- 
ported to have said, “we will not stop 
till we reach the olive groves of Spain.” 

There are many Spaniards who de- 
sire a return of the monarchy and are 
in agreement more now than formerly, 
for the pretender to the throne has 
married a Carlist, which unites in one 
family both groups desirous of mon- 
archial rule. 

Spain’s republican-loyalist-commun- 
ist coalition calls itself democratic. It 
favors “reform.” Spain needs reform, 
and so does every nation and person, 
But whatever they are for, they are cer- 
tainly against the clergy. In Madrid 
alone, they killed 700 priests; 11 Span- 
ish bishops throughout the country 
perished, 

Chaos was everywhere. People were 
stopped on the streets and asked to 
which party they belonged; if they 
gave the wrong answer, they were shot. 
Thousands were put to death for no 
greater crime than wearing a necktie, 
because that custom indicated that they 
belonged to the middle class, and were 
therefore definitely against the work- 
ing people. 

Hatred of religion and its manifesta- 
tions approximated a hysterical high 
point, On the so-called Hill of the An- 
gels, which is in the geographic center 
of Spain, there is a large statue of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Fanatical hatred 
of Christ and Christ’s religion reached 
such a point that a firing squad “exe- 
cuted” the statue. When Franco and 
his Falangists achieved control of Spain 
in 1939, thousands of Spaniards were 
cast into Spanish prisons. Many of 


them are there yet. Naturally, the pris- 
oners are very bitter; the relatives of 
the slain on both sides are bitter; and 
domestic hatreds in Spain are very 
deep. No family has been spared death, 
and the streets are filled with women 
dressed in mourning. 

Many little pestilences, fires and ava- 
lanches, religious and racial hatreds 
kill, burn and sweep onward. Hodie 
mihi; cras tibi, Christians and Jews 
may say to one another. “Today me; 
tomorrow, you,” is true of more things 
than death. Self-interest, as well as 
mutual sympathy, should unite Jews, 
Christians, all nationalities, all peoples 
in a common effort for justice and 
peace. 

On Monday afternoon, I was in- 
formed that Generalissimo Franco was 
to receive me the next day. I went alone 
to the Prado palace and arrived shortly 
after midday. I was saluted by a com- 
pany of soldiers, and escorted up a 
flight of stairs to a large waiting room, 
beautifully furnished in the usual Span- 
ish style of palaces, with Goya-designed 
and Madrid-executed tapestries of a 
century ago, and also a rug, evidently 
made expressly for the room, bearing 
the date of 1825. 

The room was provided with the 
usual great number of tables, chairs, 
mirrors, and rock-crystal chandeliers, 
and equipped with three clocks. I did 
not have more than a moment to 
glance around the room when Baron 
de Las Torres, the chief of protocol, 
came into the room, and in a minute 
or two we went back across the hall, 
through another waiting room, and, 
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en the opening of double doors, were 
in the presence of the Generalissimo. 

My impressions of him are in ac- 
cordance with his reputation as a sin- 
cere, serious and intelligent man. He 
smiled a half dozen times during the 
course of our conversation, and when 
he does so, he is indeed very pleasant. 
He seems to be brimming over ‘with 
health and energy, and his desk, stack- 
ed high with folders and papers, re- 
minded me of my own, and I felt sorry 
for him. During the entire audience, 
he talked in Spanish and I talked in 
Italian. We understood each other per- 
fectly. 

The conversation pivoted on the in- 
ternational situation and the war. We 
covered a great deal of territory, and 
in time, we went from the Treaty of 
Versailles down to the present, and 
we did not stop there. We ventured a 


few thoughts about the future. | ex. 
plained the American point of view as 
well as I could, motivated by facts and 
examples. 

Naturally, the Generalissimo under. 


. stood that I spoke to him as a private 


American citizen, intensely interested 
in and devoted to the welfare of my 
country, and as a priest, interested and 
devoted to the spiritual-and temporal 
welfare of all peoples. 

Whatever criticism had been made 
of General Franco (and it has been 
considerable) I cannot doubt that he 
is a man loyal to his God, devoted to 
his country’s welfare, and definitely 
willing to sacrifice himself in any c- 
pacity and to any extent for Spain. 

As I took my leave, the Generalis 
simo again expressed his admiration 
for America and wished me a happy 
journey. 
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Worm Food 


Book worms are white, fat little things, about a half inch in length and 
slightly larger than a match stick, and they dearly love learning—they eat it 
up. There was a great flurry at the Ohio State University library some years 
ago when it was discovered that some of the little visitors had taken a leisurely 
trip through a fine 18th-century copy of the works of Voltaire, in 20 volumes. 
The volumes were closely pressed together, and the ambitious worms had begun 
in volume two, worked straight through paper and bindings, and stopped on 
page 68 of volume 19. There were evidences that it took at least four genera 
tions to accomplish this tunneling, and anyone who has read Voltaire cam 
appreciate the great weariness of spirit with which the small adventurers finally 


gave up the fight. §. M. Steward in the Illinois Dental Journal (Sept. °43)- 
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Work is interrupted 


‘Twas the night before Christmas, 
and all through the house echoed the 
rat-tat-tat of machine guns. The Japa- 
nese were attacking Stanley Fort, near 
Hong Kong, and our house was direct- 
ly in their path, 

All night we were changing our po- 
sitions within the house as the battle 
shifted. At about two o’clock on Christ- 
mas morning, some of us fell asleep. 
The machine guns around our house 
had grown ominously silent, and the 
battle had rolled on to Stanley Village. 

When I awoke, the window over my 
head was gray with the dawn. Then 
[ heard footsteps on the driveway. 
Voices came, and I pricked up my ears. 
No, that wasn’t Cantonese or Hakka 
or any Chinese dialect I had ever heard. 
Suddenly I sprang up and began dress- 
ing frantically. “The Japanese are 
here!” was my one thought. 

The corridor on which my door 
opened presented a strange contrast. 
Most of the priests were there, some 
saying Mass, others serving or hearing 
Mass. We used the corridor as a chapel 
because of blackout regulations. There 
was an atmosphere of devotion and 
intense recollection. 

As I said to Father Meyer, “The 
Japanese are downstairs!” we heard 
the crash of glass from the doors and 
windows, The Masses that were being 
said went on; there was no external 


“Twas the Night Before Christmas 


By RAYMOND P, QUINN 
Condensed from a book* 


sign, but the atmosphere was chang- 
ing. 

Father Meyer, with the coolness born 
of long experience of wars and other 
mission calamities, went downstairs to 
meet the invaders. He found that they 
understood Cantonese, because they 
had been stationed in Canton during 
the previous year. A long wait ensued 
while they systematically investigated 
the rooms on the ground floor. The 
Masses were now finished and they 
herded us downstairs to our reception 
room, big enough to hold the 30 priests 
and Brothers. There they kept us, un- 
der guard, 

At about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, a guest at our house, Father 
Charles Murphy, a Canadian, was giv- 
ing a cup of water to a wounded sol- 
dier, As he stooped over, his cassock 
was raised slightly, and the cuffs of his 
khaki trousers showed. One of the 
Japanese military police noticed, and in 
a flash he was on Father Murphy; he 
ripped off his cassock, and eyed him 
suspiciously. The faces of the other 
Japanese soldiers darkened, They con- 
sulted a moment. Then we were or- 
dered to take off our cassocks, and 
everyone was tied up just like the sol- 
diers. We were ordered out of our 
house and down the hill to an impro- 
vised trench, where Japanese officers 
questioned us. 


*Maryknoll Mission Letters, Vol. I, 1943. Field Afar Press, New York City. 55 pp. 50c, paper. 
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The British soldiers were questioned 
and led off. We heard screams and 
shouts, and one Japanese came back 
wiping off his bayonet with a piece of 
newspaper. 

At twilight we were taken to the 
garage attached to a small Chinese villa 
on Stanley Beach. From then till the 
morning of Dec. 27, we had nothing 
to eat or drink. Then a soldier traded 
his canteen of water for a gold watch, 
which one of us had, and we all got a 
sip. 

Later in the afternoon, an officer 
came and asked, “Have you anything 
to cat?” 

“No, and nothing to drink!” 

He sent some soldiers for two pails 
of water from a near-by well. Because 
our hands were still tied behind our 
backs, he gave us each a cup of water 
with his own hands. He explained that 
he hadn’t known we were there. He 
sent a can of evaporated milk for each 
one, and a box of hardtack. We were 
untied for an hour while we ate, and 
then were allowed to stroll about the 
yard, 

Next morning we had our first real 
meal. The officer brought us many tins 
of soup, vegetables, and beef, with 
which we made a stew in a five-gallon 
gasoline tin in a corner of the garage. 
That afternoon we were allowed to go 
back to our house; and from then till 
Jan. 20, when we were interned, we 
were unmolested. 

The internment center was about 
half a mile from our house. We were 
allowed to take what we could carry. 
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At the camp everything was at sixes 
and sevens. The buildings had been 
former prison wardens’ quarters and 
a boys’ school.Communal kitchens and 
dining rooms had to be built, and all 
the hundred and one public utilities 
necessary for 3,000 persons had to be 
improvised with what materials were 
at hand. 

The Maryknoll men, not unmindful 
of their tradition of manual labor, did 
their full share. Brother William, as- 
sisted by an architect and a squad of 
laborers, many of whom were Maty- 
knollers, built the kitchen that served 
most of the American internees, and 
converted a garage into a community 
dining room. Regular Sunday services 
were held for the Catholics. Father 
Meyer opened a Catholic Action class, 
and Father Allie gave instructions to 
a group of prospective converts. Then 
there were Baptisms, First Commun- 
ion classes, funerals. 

Some internees were surprised that 
we took such an active part in the work 
and play of the community. We, how- 
ever, were surprised that they were 
surprised, 

Towards the end of the six months, 
conditions improved. Hunger was no 
longer a part of every waking moment 
and of one’s dreams. 

In the life of the missions, war is 
only an episode. The eight new mis- 
sioners who arrived in Hong Kong the 
day before the war, and went through 
the siege and the starvation of Stanley, 
chose to stay when they could have 
gone home on the Gripsholm. 














The Four Freedoms 


The man who came for dinner 


The Belleforest family believes any- 
thing can happen and probably will. 
Hap’s story could unravel itself only 
in America; it is fantastic, unbeliev- 
able, romantic, crazy, and yet it is 
American. With no Gestapo, no pass- 
ports necessary to travel around the 
country, no questions asked if no in- 
formation is volunteered, his history 
typifies all the freedoms, initiative, and 
casualness of life in the U.S. for which 
we are fighting and to which, some 
day, God willing, we can return. 

Hap showed up at the back door of 
the Belleforest’s home in Minnesota 
one afternoon in September five years 
ago and has stayed as one of the family 
ever since. When the door was opened 
to his faltering knock, he appeared to 
be just another wayfarer who made the 
Belleforest back door a regular stop. 
Hap, however, was different. How dif- 
ferent, the Belleforests soon found out. 

Hap did not ask for a handout. He 
asked for work; specifically, he asked 
if he could clean out the chicken house. 
Mrs. Belleforest assented because, not 
only did the chicken house need clean- 
ing, but she was too dumfounded to 
do anything but nod assent. The chick- 
en house had never had the cleaning 
it received that afternoon. When Hap 
finished, he asked for two things: sup- 
per and permission to sleep in the shed 
in the back yard, The Belleforests were 
dubious about a tramp so near the 
house, but after they talked it over in 
whispers in the dining room while 


By WILLIAM J. NOLAN 


Hap was eating in the kitchen, they 
decided to let him stay the one night. 

That one night has extended to five 
years, and the Belleforests hope it will 
last indefinitely. When they awoke the 
next morning, they discovered that the 
yard had been raked, the chickens fed 
and cared for, the back porch had been 
scrubbed, and all the odds and ends 
that can collect in a large suburban 
back yard had been neatly collected 
and piled together, and as they looked 
closer, they found Hap in the garage 
washing the car. There remained noth- 
ing to do but give him his breakfast 
and bid him good-by, but Hap appar- 
ently had other plans; he felt that the 
Belleforests needed him. 

Hap stayed on asking for nothing 
more than his meals and a place to 
sleep. He built himself a shack at the 
far end of the yard out of old lumber 
and some discarded hardware. But 
when cold weather set in, the shack 
was untenable for a Minnesota winter, 
so he was allowed to move into a room 
in the basement, which had been fin- 
ished as. a recreation room for the chil- 
dren (now too old to use it very often). 
The Belleforests now discovered that 
he had completely adopted them and 
began to organize their lives for them. 
He rarely spoke or asked for permis- 
sion to do anything that needed doing. 
He took care of the matter first and 
then informed the family of what he 
had done. Mr. Belleforest wanted to 
pay him regular wages, but Hap would 
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not hear of it. He said nothing of his 
previous existence, but he let them 
know he was completely happy and 
content to leave things as they were. 
He whistled and hummed at his work 
all day long—hence his name. The 
Belleforests never learned his true 
name and he has never volunteered 
any information. 

The first spring Hap was with the 
Belleforests (or they with him; the re- 
lationship is not clear), he startled 
them by regularly depositing a consid- 
erable sum of money on the table every 
evening after he had eaten. The Belle- 
forests discovered that he had started 
some hens setting and was selling baby 
chicks. Further, they discovered that 
he had doubled the output of eggs and 
had a good cash-and-carry trade in the 
surplus eggs. All this money he was 
handing over to the Belleforests, Later 
in the spring Hap came home with a 
cow, after being absent all day. The 
Belleforests protested in dismay when 
they found out about his latest pur- 
chase, but it was too late because he 
had already constructed a cowshed at 
the far end of the yard and promised 
that they would never be aware of 
the cow’s presence. Where he got the 
money to buy the cow they never 
knew, because he had never taken a 
penny for his work. To their questions, 
he smiled and said nothing. Of course 
there was far more milk than the fam- 
ily could use, so his egg customers now 
became milk customers, as well. One 
day shortly afterwards they noticed 
that the icebox was filled with butter. 
Hap had been gone for a couple of 


December 


hours and returned with an old-fash- 
ioned butter churn, in which he had 
made a great deal of butter. This con- 
tinued every day, and butter became 
another item for sale in the Belleforest 
back yard. 

Business in the butter-and-egg trade 
was booming, but the Belleforests did 
not want anything to do with it. Mr. 
Belleforest had a good position, and 
having no desire or need for the extra 
money, he wanted Hap to keep the 
profits for himself. Hap refused every- 
thing but, under pressure, did finally 
agree to keep $3 a week for tobacco 
and other little necessities. He has nev- 
er asked for more. 

In midsummer Hap showed up one 
day with a dilapidated Ford with a 
ramshackle trailer. In the trailer was 
a female goat. It looked as if goat’s 
milk was to be added to the dairy prod. 
ucts on Hap’s list. Hap insisted that 
the goat would be practically unno- 
ticed. He guaranteed that she would 
never become offensive to the nose and 
that she would help to keep the grass 
cut. The family could think of no satis- 
factory reason to reverse Hap’s pur- 
chase, so the goat stayed, and her milk 
sold without effort; in fact, there was 
a waiting list of customers. With the 
Ford and trailer Hap began to deliver 
his produce and expanded sales con- 
siderably. 

The Belleforests thought they had 
experienced everything that could hap- 
pen, and were resigned to any sur- 
prises that Hap could think up, but 
they were totally unprepared for his 
next enterprise. When their dog disap- 
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peared for a few. days in the early 
spring of the next year, the family 
thought little of it, and Hap said noth- 
ing. However, when it came time for 
her to have her litter, Hap confessed 
that he had bred her to a pedigreed 
dog and had the papers for the pups, 
which later sold for very good prices. 
Hap’s philosophy was that everything 
should fructify and that all things can 
be the source of income if they are 
used properly and intelligently. What 
could the family do but agree? Hap 
was not to be stopped. 

But Hap was not finished yet. The 
chicken yard had been growing as its 
population increased, the cow calved, 


the goat had a kid, the dairy. business 
had grown to such an extent that Hap 
hired a man to make the deliveries, 
and, to cap the climax, he had bought 
another acre of land adjoining the 
Belleforests’. original three acres and 
presented them with the deed. Then he 
moved all his projects to the new prop- 
erty. 

Hap shows no sign of departing, and 
the Belleforests would be lost without 
him. Since rationing has come into 
American life, Hap’s foresight has 
been a blessing. What Hap will do next 
is something the Belleforests do not 
discuss. They believe anything can 
happen and probably will. 


x 


Back-seat Drivers 


Dr. William B. Pugh of Philadelphia, chairman of the General Commis- 





sion on Army and Navy Chaplains, completed a three-month inspection tour 
of American Army camps in England, Scotland, North Africa, Sicily, and the 
Middle East. He talked with hundreds of chaplains and thousands of Ameri- 
can boys, and his outstanding impression was this, “The lack of hatred of the 
enemy in most American men.” 


Dr. Pugh’s first-hand observations were bad medicine, of course, for the 
professional haters in America who have been preaching the poisonous doctrine 
of permanent hatred of people like the Germans, Italians, and Japanese. The 
absence of hate among the boys who have been asked to make the supreme 
sacrifice, if need be, on fields of battle three to ten thousand miles from home 
is a refreshing contrast to the hatreds which corrode the minds and hearts of 
men like Clifton Fadiman, Rex Stout, Bernadotte Schmitt, and Walter Win- 
chell, who venture no nearer the fighting front than the newsreels can take 


them. Morris H. Rubin in the Progressive (11 Oct. °43). 








The Symbolism of the Basilica 


By DOM ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE 


Building for the future 


Condensed from the Catholic Art Quarterly* 


The religious artist who uses sym- 
bols has a twofold aim: first, to explain 
what is not yet understood; second, to 
deepen the knowledge of that which is 
already known. In doing this the artist 
hopes to help the Church in her en- 
deavor to bring the truths of religion to 
her children. It is possible, however, 
that those children may look at the 
work of art to learn something about 
the artist himself, his character, and the 
conditions under which he worked. 
Especially is this the case if he lived in 
a period dominated by a particular 
viewpoint. From an investigation of 
the architectural symbolism of the an- 
cient Roman basilicas one may draw 
several conclusions regarding their 
originators. 

A Roman basilica was constructed 
on a rectangular plan, and was divided 
longitudinally by either two or four 
rows of columns into three or five 
aisles. The walls of the middle aisle 
were raised above the roof covering the 
side aisles so that the windows which 
pierced them constituted a clerestory. 
A simple wooden span roof without ar- 
tistic value covered the nave, while 
sloping roofs covered the side aisles. A 
half circle in the presbyterium, sur- 
mounted by a half dome, all of which 
together made up the apse, was con- 
nected with the nave either immedi- 
ately or by the transverse aisle called 


the transept. In the apse were the 
throne of the bishop and the seats of 
the priests. Two lecterns (ambones) 
for the reading of the Epistle and Gos- 
pel were placed between the altar and 
the faithful in the principal aisle. There 
the columns were connected by a long 
straight beam or by a series of arches, 
The windows, which could have pour- 
ed streams of sunlight into the build- 
ing, were closed by thin translucent 
screens of marble or alabaster, though 
even if the windows had been trans- 
parent, their height was such that it 
would have been impossible to look 
through them. 

To enter the basilica one had to pass 
through the atrium, which was a porch 
with a roof supported by columns. A 
fountain in the midst of the court 
which enclosed the atrium served for 
the washing of hands. 

What were the thoughts and feel- 
ings of those who built such basilicas in 
the 4th and 5th centuries? One’s first 
impression is that the basilica seemed 
absolutely indifferent to its landscape, 
It was a stranger in all environments, 
no attempt having been made to bring 
it into harmony with the neighboring 
woods and hills or with the palaces and 
forums of the city. It had, therefore, an 
air of being alien to its surroundings. 
One can quickly sense that it existed 
apart from the world, even in opposi- 


*St. Jobn’s University, Collegeville, Minn. Michaelmas, 1943. 
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tion to the world. There was nothing 
attractive about its exterior; there was 
little to break the straight lines of the 
plain walls. Perhaps the door was the 
most striking part of the whole build- 
ing, the only place where the eye could 
rest with ease. But the door was there 
to lead one into the interior of the 
structure. 

Does not all this show that the build- 
ers of the basilica cared little about the 
world? They seemed to have been ani- 
mated by a kind of spiritual superior- 
ity. They knew that Christ had as- 
eended into heaven, and they already 
felt themselves to be citizens of heaven. 
And yet, since the basilica had no tow- 
ers, dome, nor marble statues to rivet 
the attention of beholders, we may also 
rightly conjecture that its builders and 
designers had exercised a certain mod- 
est restraint. Because we see nothing 
that is soft, pretty, or melodious about 
it, we may even credit the basilica with 
a stern poverty combined with the 
greatness of silence. All this was a radi- 
cal break from the pagan temples and 
palaces which were so impressive be- 
cause of their prodigality of exterior 
decoration. The originators of the ba- 
silica firmly believed in a successful 
propagation of the Christian religion 
without making use of any sense-flat- 
tering inducements. 

It is an historical fact that some of 
the earliest Christians had a direct 
aversion to erecting buildings of a re- 
ligious character, since they thought 
that in the New Testament the Lord 
wanted to be worshipped in spirit and 
truth. Even in the 2nd century, when 


the pagans taunted the Christians be- 
cause they had no ornate churches, 
Minucius Felix answered the charge 
by saying that the soul alone was fit to 
be the temple of God. It was certainly 
am error to suppose that Christians 
should not employ symbols nor have 
churches simply because our Lord had 
told the Samaritaa woman: “The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true 
adorers shall adore the Father in spirit 
and in truth,” for the adoration in spirit 
and truth can also be performed within 
the confines of a temple. Besides, the 
time came when in consequence of the 
rapidly growing community life in the 
Church the so-called domestic churches 
had become too small. We can under- 
stand why it was the Christians then 
adopted, as well as adapted to their 
needs, the basilicas, buildings with no 
religious character whatsoever. They 
excluded, however, all that would re- 
mind them of paganism. 

The early builders of the Christian- 
ized basilica made no attempt to em- 
bellish their structures with the beauti- 
ful forms of living things—neither 
with flexible plants nor with the round- 
ed forms of beasts or men. There is in 
their structures neither circle nor oval 
design. If anything in nature be liken- 
ed to the lines of the basilica, it would 
probably be the geometric forms of the 
crystal. Even the introduction of a 
cross-shaped transept in the ground 
plan was not the consequence of an ar- 
tistic concept. It was rather the result 
of necessity, or, perhaps better, of 
chance. The fundamental reason for 
the transept was that in the 4th and 
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5th centuries the whole Roman popula- 
tion was weighed down with heavy 
taxes. Only the clergy were exempt 
from the odious burden. The rather 
amusing yet natural result was an en 
masse rush of all classes of men into the 
priesthood. Sufficient light is shed on 
the state of affairs by the fact that in 
439 a.p. a state decree was issued for- 
bidding all those whose wealth exceed- 
ed 300 soldi (about $1,000) to become 
priests. This sudden and unusual in- 
crease of candidates for Holy Orders 
compelled the Church to make new 
provision for their accommodation in 
the basilica,and since the apse in which 
the clergy were customarily placed had 
become far too small, the transept was 
added to the basilica, to enlarge it. 
Here all the priests and lower clergy 
could be seated and still see the altar, 
which was placed in the crossing. 

In our days of the liturgical move- 
ment it will be profitable to keep in 
mind that the early Roman Church re- 
tained a good deal of that hardy and 
sober mentality characteristic of the in- 
habitants of Latium while they were 
principally a farming class. In the first 
centuries, the Church, therefore, would 
never introduce a ceremony merely for 
the sake of its beauty; there first had to 
be a practical purpose. It is this rural 
influence that is so evident in the severe 
asceticism of the basilica, an asceticism 
which led many Christians to become 
hermits and monks, even giving up the 
solemn liturgy at which they had as- 
sisted in the Roman basilicas. They 
found their refuge and delight in the 
humble chapels of the wilderness, This 


December 


earnestness of life was to be expected of 
men who were constantly aware of the 
possibility of being martyred. The 
Christians had built basilicas even be- 
fore the liberation of the Church by 
Constantine. 

There is also manifest in the basilica 
a genuine and wholesome spirit of uni- 
ty. There is none of that piecemeal 
separation we observe in some of our 
churches today, caused by too many 
private chapels, niches, or side altars. 
One large room unites the entire con- 
gregation around one altar with one 
sacrifice. The presbyterium certainly 
has its special importance, as it is the 
place from which the bishop and his 
clergy reign over the faithful in a patri- 
archal manner. According to the 18th 
century Apostolic Constitutions, the in- 
terior of the basilica is similar to a ship 
with its crew. The bishop is the helms- 
man; the deacons are the sailors; out- 
side of and yet surrounding the “ship” 
is the ocean of sin, the world with all 
its treacherous straits and reefs that can 
bring disaster. Thus, the word nave, 
which we use even today, retains this 
original idea that the Church, even in 
its architectural structure, is the bark 
of Peter. 

In the 4th and 5th centuries the in- 
terior of the basilica was more richly 
decorated. But we should not expect 
to find masterpieces of sculpture in this 
enriched interior. For one thing, the 
prevailing style of Grecian sculpture, 
which served as model and inspiration 
for all other sculpture, was an art de- 
signed to please the senses. Its primary 
aim was to exhibit man as heroic, The 
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statues of the gods, therefore, which 
were used in religious cult were repre- 
sented in full figure, for according to 
the mind of the Greeks even the deities 
ought to be tangible and human. But 
the Christian faith furnished an abso- 
lutely different concept of the supreme 
beauty, glory, and especially, the spirit- 
ual majesty, of God. A new attitude to- 
ward and new relation between sculp- 
ture and Christian religious art became 
necessary. 

Added to this need for an alteration 
of artistic viewpoint in the representa- 
tion of God was the fact that the Chris- 
tion virtue of chastity was opposed to 
the exhibition of the nude, as allowed 
by pagan antiquity. If the body was 
not directly condemned by the early 
Christians, they at least taught that all 
its untoward passions had to be con- 
trolled. This view of the early Chris- 
tians, and therefore the view which the 
decorators of the basilica must have 
had, is indicated by Lactantius, who 
states that the soul is the home of the 
virtues and the body the home of the 
vices, an evaluation which certainly 
was not favorable to the development 
of sculpture. The most advanced ideal- 
ists among the Christians wanted to be 
free from every earthly thing, and since 
they could not live in heaven they wish- 
ed to live only for heaven. This called 
for considerable aesthetic sacrifice on 
the part of the cultured who had been 
converted to Christianity. 

Desire for innocent simplicity was 
another characteristic feature of the 
Christians who built the first basilicas. 
They were, in fact, dogmatic theolo- 


gians rather than religious psycholo- 
gists; in other words, they were much 
more interested in the work of re- 
demption than in the manner human 
beings react to architecture. 

Contemporary and transitory things, 
which modern art tends to present, 
were something quite insignificant to 
the early Christians. When in the 5th 
and 6th centuries they began to deco- 
rate their basilicas with paintings or 
mosaics, they intended that pictures 
should be regarded by the eyes of the 
soul rather than by the eyes of the 
body. Even though they may have been 
able to sketch trees or flowers as they 
actually exist in nature, it seems almost 
as if they had no wish to do so. Their 
interest in the palm tree, for example, 
lay not in its natural presentation, but 
rather in the fact that it was symbolical 
of paradise. It was therefore sufficient if 
the tree was sketched in such a way 
that it could just be recognizable as a 
tree. Accordingly, correctness of design 
was accidental. Primary in the inten- 
tion of the artist was the desire to 
spiritualize earthly subjects. For this 
reason the artist was permitted to over- 
look, even neglect, the rules of perspec- 
tive and to introduce a certain trans- 
formation of earthly objects (as, for 
instance, of persons, landscapes, or 
houses), if by so doing he could in- 
crease their symbolic value. 

Thus, Christ in the act of blessing 
could have an unnaturally long hand; 
prophets who walk on mountains 
might be much taller than the moun- 
tains; a table would be designed con- 
trary to all rules of perspective, to show 
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everything upon it. Figures of saints, 
likewise, do not represent the indi- 
vidual portrait of this or that bishop, 
but a bishop; not the portrait of this or 
that martyr, but a martyr. Those who 
are acquainted with the original works 
of the Beuronese and Maria Laach 
schools of ecclesiastical art will recall 
that they have followed these well-es- 
tablished and time-honored principles 
of art even in our day. 

Is God not being ignored by what 
we call modern civilization? Must not, 
therefore, the churches we are to build 


tian spirit against the godless material- 
ism, sensualism, and egotism by which 
our whole public life is dominated? 
Crushed and bleeding as is the Cath. 
olic Church in many countries, she 
must feel a disgust for the many sup- 
posed forms of beauty that have grown 
out of our modern pagan culture. But 
is it to be inferred that we must build 
only basilicas in the future? Not at all! 
Whenever we have to erect or decorate 
a house of God in the days after the 
war, however, we must be guided by 
the same principles which the builders 





today become bulwarks of the Chris- _ of the basilicas followed. 
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Hollywood Learns 


That the western redskins have come a long way since the days of Sitting 
Bull was brought home poignantly to a movie company recently on location 
in Montana and Utah. Modernity has caught up with the Injun. 

The Injuns encountered by Director William Wellman were far different 
than those whom the late Mr. Cody knew so well. When the director offered 
them $5 per diem for their services in a battle scene requiring 250 of them, 
the Injuns demurred. They promptly informed him that Republic had rewarded 
them for their time and talents at the rate of $7.50. 

After some negotiating, Wellman agreed to hoist the wage scale, but im- 
mediately faced another demand. The actors wanted him to pay their deductions 
for income tax, unemployment insurance and social security. When they went 
to work finally, the Injuns had Wellman’s promise to shell out for half the de- 
ductions, 

Injuns were needed in battle and hunting scenes in which they were sup- 
posed to use bows and arrows. The redskins handled these weapons so gingerly 
that Wellman was compelled to send to Hollywood for an archery expert to in- 
struct them in the rudiments. He drew, too, upon the movie colony for make-up 
men to paint the braves and their ponies with tribal marking, also a lost art te 
the present generation, 

George Swift in the Catholic Universe Bulletin (1 Oct. °43). 








Achmed, Son of the Prophet 


_The cross completes the picture 


A quarter century ago an amaz- 
ing adventure story of Achmed Ab- 
dullah’s. appeared in the American 
Boy. Whatever it was—the author’s 


/picturesque name or, his jungle hero’s 


insane daring, or Charles Livingstone 
Bull’s lifelike tigers — one youngster 
will never forget that unusual story. 
Nar is he now likely to forget its more 
unusual author. 

Stepping into Achmed Abdullah’s 
green-and-gold paneled penthouse at 
the Hotel des Artistes in New York 
City was like walking straight into the 
very heart of Abdullahland. Everything 
suggested the shimmering splendor, the 
wild fancy and high adventure that 
crammed the rapidly moving scenes of 
his Thief of Bagdad, the smash movie 
of its era—the assortment of hangings 
and rugs and varicolored jade, ancient 
tribal weapons, trophies of hunt and 
playing field, and curios from the far 
Orient. 

I had fancied finding Abdullah mas- 
sive and muscled, moustached and tur- 
baned, squatting Arab fashion on a 
divan with a scimitar tucked in his 
sash, I found an inconspicuous univer- 
sity professor in faultless attire, mon- 
ocled and speaking with a perfect Ox- 
ford accent, more British than the 
changing of the guard, so precise that 
even his slang was grammatical. 

Even more anachronistic seemed the 


By LEO P. WOBIDO, S.J. 


Condensed from the Queen’s Work* 


four-inch crucifix on a watch chain be- 
neath his green velvet dressing jacket, 
curiously eccentric for a lineal descend- 
ant of .Mohammed, the prophet of 
Islam. Achmed is a distinguished doc- 
tor of Koranic law from Cairo’s college 
of El Azhar and hisconvincing apologia 
Why | Am a Mohammedan, when 
published in the middle 20’s, answered 
G. K. Chesterton’s published credo 
and Bruce Barton’s The Book Nobody 
Knows. He hastened to explain the 
crucifix, “I’ve been a Catholic at heart 
all my life. I was received into the 
Church only seven years ago.” 

From this point on he insisted on all 
titles being dropped, and on our be- 
coming better acquainted, I must try 
his imported tobacco while Walter, his 
Chinese valet, prepared us some Turk- 
ish coffee. 

It is hard to turn aside from Ach- 
med’s ancestry: the dashing Russian 
grand duke, his father; and his Mos- 
lem mother, the late emir of Afghani- 
stan’s lovely daughter, whom Kipling 
immortalized with a ballad. There is 
a temptation to linger over his boy- 
hood in Yalta, the Russian Riviera, and 
among Afghan tribes; his schooling at 
Eton, at Louis le Grand in Paris, at the 
Berlin Gymnasium, at Oxford, the Sor- 
bonne, and others; his soldiering with 
the British and Ottoman armies °in 
Asia and Africa and the Balkans; his 
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expedition with Younghusband into 
forbidden Tibet; his religious pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca and Medina; his numer- 
ous adventures ranging over the six 
continents and the seven seas; and most 
of all, his extraordinary versatility and 
achievements. 

That word extraordinary somehow 
piqued him. So he recalled a few inci- 
dents he thought a little extraordinary: 
holding a royal flush to win a jackpot 
of seven grand in an Argentine cafe; 
shooting it out with a notorious killer, 
while mining silver in Mexico; busting 
bronchos and branding beeves on his 
Wyoming ranch; hiding out on an In- 
dian reservation; dealing faro for the 
house at Monte Carlo; taking firsts at 
flower shows with his verbenas and 
marigolds; numerous encounters with 
death on the battlefield, in shipwrecks, 
on the hunt and in the bull ring; and 
breaking into a German love song 
while playing the organ for a Mormon 
service. 

“This last episode was your most 
thrilling experience?” I challenged. 

“No,” he replied wistfully, “but that 
also was accompanied with music.” 
And he related his greatest thrill: Tibet 
in 1907, Dusk, the tropical setting sun 
shining on the golden roofs of the For- 
bidden City; 16,000 feet up, watching 
the perplexed monks on their balcony 
gaze down at the regiment of Gor- 
don Highlanders marching jauntily 
through the narrow pass, bagpiping 
the wild strains of Cock o’ the North, 

“It was a feeling I could never de- 
scribe,” he mused, “centuries fusing 
there before my very eyes. It was stu- 
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pendous and absolutely unforgettable!” 

“But I experienced another great 
thrill a few years ago,” he said with 
pride. “I published my first Catholic 
novel.” 

It happened this way. He noticed 
certain persons were regularly in the 
same places every evening during the 
Way of the Cross in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral. So he began to see their lives 
as so many passing tales, oceans apart 
in background and aspiration but all 
united in common supplication, seek- 
ing strength and surcease before the 
tabernacle, carrying their crosses to- 
gether with the Man of Sorrows. Thus 
picking up the tangled threads of their 
lives, he wove them deftly into a single 
vivid and satisfying tapestry and titled 
it fittingly Deliver Us From Evil. 

But I asked, “Aren’t you on record 
as saying with the critic Michelet that 
every new language brings with it a 
new soul and that by learning new 
languages one learns to write, or some- 
thing like that? Isn’t your writing fa- 
cility the product of your reading in 
many languages?” 

Achmed shook his head smilingly 
and cited that classic reply of the cele- 
brated Flaubert to the ambitious young 
DeMaupassant who had asked the vet- 
eran how he, too, might become a fa- 
mous writer: “Observe and observe 
and observe again. Then if you still 
want to, you'll write.” 

Abdullah can boast with Tennyson, 
“T am part of all I have met”; and he 
can say truthfully with the blind Mich- 
elangelo who used to run his hands 
over the deathless bronze and marble 
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of the Vatican Museum, and exclaim, 
“J still learn!” 

Recalling his Dreamers of Empire, 
scholarly sketches on India’s colonial 
builders; his Lute and Scimitar; poems 
and ballads from Afghanistan and 
Russian and Chinese Turkestan; Kiki 
and Toto, Belasco’s stage successes; 
Broadway Interlude, a novel; his sev- 
eral prize-winning short stories; and 
his recent screen adaptations of British 
Agent and Lives of a Bengal Lancer, 
I asked, “Which type do you consider 
the most difficult writing?” 

He answered without a hitch, “The 
short story, because there you have to 
squeeze into 6,000 words or less a plot 
and a life filled with action tinctured 
with subtle emotion all tied together 
with a psychological twist.” 

“And what contemporary piece best 
exemplifies this formula?” 

Declining to pronounce infallibili- 
ties, he replied, “My vote is for The 
Lost Pibroch by the Scottish genius, 
Neil Munro.” 

Remembering his short story an is- 
sue for three or four of the class maga- 
zines over a period of two decades, I 
rallied him with the remark, “Appar- 
ently you don’t experience any diffi- 
culty grinding out copy.” 

Achmed imitated a huge animal 
writhing and snorting, and answered 
my query with one of his own. “Do 
you recall the blood-sweating hippo 
Sells-Floto imported from India years 
ago that used to wind up the street 
parades just ahead of the calliope?” I 
nodded that I remembered. 

“There you have a fairly accurate 
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picture of me at the business of writ- 
ing.” His charming wife smiled agree- 
ment. 

“The pity of it is,” Achmed sighed, 
“whenever I get a story, it must come 
out, somehow and soon. I go through 
all the tortures of the daily-dozen body 
exercises until it dees, And this has 
been going on since I was 15.” 

“You began writing at 15?” 

“Before that. While attending the 
famous Jesuit preparatory school in 
Paris I used to write little chansons for 
five-franc pieces. They were collected 
and published. I was praised for it 
when I should have been spanked.” 

I ventured up another track, “After 
all your schooling, why did you choose 
a military career?” 

“To fulfill a boyhood ambition,” was 
his only reason. “My Romanoff ances- 
tors were a race of Cossack cavalry- 
men, and from a bey I could ride any- 
thing with hair on it.” The fact that 
his first visit to America was with the 
1911 British polo team seemed to jus- 
tify the boast. 

During the first World War he was 
transferred to the Foreign Intelligence 
Service in India and the Near East be- 
cause of his acquaintance with the 
Orient and his knowledge of Russian, 
Persian, Hindi, and Hindustani. 

He fell to relating heroic incidents 
witnessed on foreign battlefields and 
finished off with a bevy of postwar an- 
ecdotes and a particularly amusing one 
atop a New York bus. He had just 
begun smoking when a light hand 
touched his shoulder and a roguishly 


Irish voice pleaded, “A cigarette for a 
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poor broken-down soldier.” The beg- 
gar turned out to be the great chaplain 
hero, Father Francis Duffy. The com- 
mon-soldier form of introduction pro- 
vided the beginning of a beautiful 
friendship. 

We got around to speaking of the 
present rise of Islam in India and Afri- 
ca and the opportunities and difficulties 
of the Moslems’ conversion. He ex- 
plained the Mussulman’s aims and 
ethical ideals, comparing them to the 
early American Puritan’s. This led him 
to comparing Mohammedan and Jesuit 
missionary methods, the practicalities 
and successes and failures of both. 

“What about Soviet Russia?” He 
has abhorred the regime from the be- 
ginning, but “the Soviets will go back 
to God much sooner than nazi Ger- 
many,” he prophesied. 

Achmed Abdullah is young for his 
years. His stocky, athletic figure is 
made of whipcord and steel. Every- 
thing about him, including his Cath- 
olic faith, betokens strength. A thin 
fringe of hair in front helps hide his 
natural tonsure. His jaw and mouth 
are strong, and his eyes keen, kind, 
and unblinking. A critic once profiled 
him as being “cautious as'a Scotchman, 
gallant as a Frenchman, and hard- 
boiled as a Milwaukee policeman, a 
true cosmopolite without guile.” 

Although a scholar to his fingertips 
and the only living English writer 
crowned by the French Academy, 
there is nothing of the ponderous, poly- 
syllabic intellectual highbrow about 
him. He is an incorrigible raconteur 
with an irresistible sense of humor. He 


seems to have never known personal 
ambitions and jealousies. He lives a 
retired, studious and useful life with 
his wife. They met in Panama and 
were married in the centuries-old 
church of Our Lady of Mercy in Ha- 
vana. Mrs. Abdullah, an accomplished 
musician, linguist and poet of sorts 
herself, gives first-aid instructions daily 
in several Catholic high schools while 
her husband reads and writes and 
walks and occasionally lectures. 

“No matter where he begins lectur- 
ing,” she avers, “he invariably winds 
up by berating Catholics for their ‘un- 
understandable inferiority complex.’ ” 

The learned world knows Achmed 
Abdullah as a brilliant scholar, his- 
torian, linguist, translator, and author- 
ity on Oriental archaeology, ethnology, 
and folklore. The world of letters rates 
him as a poet, dramatist and essayist 
of distinction. But he is best known, 
perhaps, as a teller of strange tales, a 
word-weaver of fantastic romance. He 
is robust in his prevailing mood, often- 
times volcanic and even vulcanic; thea 
again he is picturing scenes so graceful 
and delicately colored as to suggest a 
butterfly’s wing or an angel’s dream. 

He considers himself simply, “A re- 
tired Catholic soldier, and, I hope, an 
uncomplaining one.” There is a sol- 
dierly simplicity about the man and his 
life and his piety. 

While we waited for the apartment 
elevator, he remarked pensively, “My 
life has been a thrilling three-act drama 
and this,” fondling his crucifix, “is a 
glorious final curtain. Your blessing, 
mon Pére, before you go.” 








Conscientious Objectors 


Their contribution 


By TIM O’BRIEN 


Condensed from the Holy Name Journail* 


Because there have been so many 
stories about conscientious objectors 
that have portrayed them as a lunatic 
fringe, it is only fair that certain as- 
pects of the different Civilian Public 
Service programs be given a little rec- 
ognition, Your reporter, who is by no 
means a C, O., has gleaned from dif- 
ferent C. O. publications some facts 
which will not only prove startling but 
will give a clue to the solution of many 
social ills. 

Foremost among these projects is 
the willingness of C. O.’s to be guinea 
pigs for medical research, and second- 
ly, their sacrificial work among mental 
patients, 

To prove that they were not coward- 
ly, the C. O.’s of various faiths sug- 
gested many types of programs for 
their tenure of public service. Many 
have gone into noncombatant services 
of the armed forces and face the same 
hazards of war as the combat soldier. 
They do ambulance and first-aid work 
on the fields of battle under the aus- 
pices of the Friends Service Committee 
and the American Field Service. Others 
think their best contribution to the 
postwar world is to show the value of 
returning to a rural economy and 
many C, O.’s are engaged in farming 
and soil conservation. 

As for the guinea-pig experiments, 
a notable one took place at C. P. S. 


Camp No. 42 at Wellston, Mich. Here 
the camp was quarantined for a week 
for the carrying out of an influenza- 
control experiment. The idea was to 
find preventive means to eliminate any 
such flu epidemic as spread throughout 
the land in 1918. Volunteers were di- 
vided into three sections. Some were 
sprayed with immune serum and virus, 
others with normal serum and virus, 
and still others with serum and inac- 
tive, or killed, virus. 

A group of C. O.’s who are on duty 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
are submitting to tests to further aid 
in the treatment of ailments peculiar 
to shipwreck and exposure. This group 
has already served as guinea pigs to 
determine the toxic effects of forced 
drinking of salt water for survival. 
They are to be set out on a raft, soak- 
ing in the sea all day; others will sit 
all day in wet clothes, and still others 
in dry clothes. In the evening they will 
be picked up and examined. 

Another experiment on yellow jaun- 
dice is taking place at the University 
of Pennsylvania under the auspices of 
the surgeon general of the Army. Dr. 
Stokes of the medical school at Penn. 
U. praised the courageous guinea pigs 
and spoke of the value of the tests. 
Though the primary purpose of the 
tests was to find ways and means of 
saving lives on far-flung battlefronts, 
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the discoveries could be of great signifi- 
cance to civilians in the long run. 

At Harvard, 50 C. O.’s will act as 
subjects for the Harvard Fatigue Lab- 
oratory. They comprise the entire per- 
sonnel of C. P. S. unit No. 49. The 
laboratory is interested in the nutri- 
tional requirements of normal men 
living under normal conditions and 
daily doing hard physical work out- 
doers, In addition to the 50 laborers, 
eight men will be used to test the ef- 
fects of high altitudes on hearing. 

The C. O.’s stand ready to offer 
themselves for similar and more dif_i- 
cult tasks. Certainly the examples given 
show a lack of cowardliness. Their 
courage may reduce the potential hos- 
pital load of veterans of this war. 

In the case of the mental hospitals, 
two things must be considered at the 
outset. One is that there is a manpower 
shortage, and it is difficult to obtain 
help for the mental institutions long 
known for low wages. Secondly, it is 
well known that in the past most at- 
tendants at the big institutions were 
people who just came and went, using 
the hospitals as a means of picking up 
a month or two of wages. Many of 
them were drinkers and floaters, hav- 
ing little idealism in the work they 
were doing. This would naturally have 
an adverse bearing on the healing of 
patients, In 34 mental hospitals em- 
ploying 983 C. O.’s the picture has 
changed for the better. 

Out of many available reports, the 
following is typical. [t is a few lines 
from the report of Robert Blanc, as- 
sistant director of the C. P. S. group 


December 


at the Philadelphia State Hospital: 

“Work hours average about 60 a 
week. The jobs are seldom dull since 
we work in two of the worst sections 
in the hospital, the incontinent (those 
patients who can’t even care for their 
own physical needs) and the violent 
wards. The incontinent section is soon 
to be staffed completely by C. O.’s. 
Some of us work in surgery and in 
the infirmary. 

“Two things ought to be stressed to 
the man who is debating entering a 
mental-hospital unit: one, he should 
realize fully that he will probably often 
have to deal with patients who are re- 
volting and disgusting to the extreme, 
although you very soon get accustomed 
to it; two, there is a deep satisfaction 
in ministering to the needs of men as 
needy and as miserable as they are, and 
seeing the improvement in them as the 
result of your work.” 

A man’s chief needs are a strong 
stomach and a desire to serve. 

A great many more hospitals have 
applied for C. P. S. units, because of 
their work in the mental institutions. 
These appeals have been directed to 
the National Service Board for Reli- 
gious Objectors in Washington, There 
is a big field in which to work and 
the manpower shortage creates a spe- 
cial problem where there is a large 
number of violent patients. One hos- 
pital wrote in, “We are 150 attendants 
short out of 256. The situation is dan- 
gerous.” Another says, “We are work- 
ing with less than half our proper force 
and are definitely below the level of 
safe coverage.” 
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A Service Board survey tells us that 
there are about 1,200,000 hospital beds, 
About half of these are in mental insti- 
tutions. Though 10 million persons are 
admitted to both types of hospital an- 
nually, only about 2% of them are 
mental. The discrepancy arises from 
the fact that while the average stay of 
the general hospital case is 12 days, 
the mental case stays on an average of 
five years, State governments are now 
looking to the C, O.’s not only for relief 
of the manpower shortage but also for 
their techniques of working with men- 
tal patients. 

The C, O.’s start at a great disadvan- 
tage. They have reported suspicion and 
antagonism coming from those already 
employed in the hospitals, sometimes 
on patriotic grounds, Another problem 
is that they are viewed with suspicion 
by patients, many. of whom have been 
long under the care of indifferent and 
even hostile persons, Regardless of the 
C, O.’s intentions, it takes a long time 
to cultivate the confidence of the pa- 
tient, who regards every attendant as 
a bloodhound. 

One attendant, writing in a C. O. 
publication, spoke of the illusions he 
and his friends had about the speed 
with which pacifist practices of love 
and patience would affect the un- 
hinged. But, he said, while patience 
and love, which are the essence of the 
pacifist method, are still the most effec- 
tive technique, they must be willing 
to wait months, even years, for this 
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technique to have definite effect upon 
the chronic or neurotic, It has. been 
pointed out by another attendant that 
while some of the patients are mentally 
on the animal level, they respond like 
animals to kindness. 

There is constant planning among 
C. O. leaders to extend the hospital 
type of project and the guinea-pig proj- 
ect. Specialists in mental care are 
watching them closely, many of them 
acknowledging the effectiveness of the 
pacifist technique. Not a few C. O.’s 
have already decided upon this type of 
work as their life’s vocation. They have 
been encouraged by the Selective Serv- 
ice officials. And now a fitting conclu- 
sion. It is taken from General Her- 
shey’s second report on the adminis- 
tration of the Selective Service Act: 

“The new type of projects, particu- 
larly the so-called guinea-pig experi- 
ments, are not only of national impor- 
tance but of the widest humanitarian 
service. They will help to build up 
increasing respect for the courage and 
the seriousness of the conscientious 
objectors’ convictions. 

“They will associate the conscien- 
tious objector with a sense of duty to 
humanity, even though we think him 
mistaken in the specific duty of a war 
dedicated to civilization itself, a type 
of civilization which recognizes the 
fact of conscientious objection and 
treats it with sympathy, instead of with 
concentration camps, hunger, terror, 
brutality and firing squads,” 


Let your speech be better than your silence, or be silent.. 


Dionysius. 
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Freedom Is in Danger 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


Condensed from a radio address* 


A grave danger is facing the whole 
world, The fact that everyone is talk- 
ing about freedom is a proof that 
we are in danger of losing it. In the 
last war everyone spoke about -“mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy,” and 
yet the world became so unsafe for 
democracy that within 21 years democ- 
racy had to stumble into another war 
to preserve itself. Slaves talk most 
about freedom; the oppressed, about 
justice; the hungry, about food. 

The external threat to the freedom 
of the world comes from the totali- 
tarian states. They are Satan’s vicege- 
rents of tyranny, the Antichrist’s ad- 
vanee agents of adversity. But the 
gravest threat to freedom comes from 
within—from men. 

Picture a group of men on a roof- 
top proclaiming the glories of an archi- 
tecture, while below saboteurs have 
already knocked out half the founda- 
tions of the house, and you have the 
picture of modern freedom. Politicians 
in the upper stories are glorifying free- 
dom while false philosophy in educa- 
tion and so-called liberal Christianity 
have knocked away its supports. 

Firstly, freedom is denied in educa- 
tion. This may sound bizarre to some 
educators who have been shouting 
catchwords about freedom for decades. 
But I submit they. are talking about 
license, not. freedom. They are con- 


Slayes speak of ‘it 


cerned with freedom from something; 
not freedom for something; they are 
interested only in freedom without law 
rather than freedom within the law, 
Many educators today assume that evil 
and sin are due to ignorance, and that 
if we educate, we will remove evil. 
Others assume that evil is due to bad 
environment, bad teeth, or bad glands, 
and that an increase of material wealth 
will obliterate evil, Can they not see 
that these assumptions destroy free- 
dom? For if evil is the result of ignor- 
ance, and not the result of a perverse 
use of freedom, then Hitler is an igno- 
ramus, but he is not a villain. Educa- 
tion without a proper philosophy. of 
life can be made the servant of evil, 
as well as good. If evil and sin are to 
be attributed solely to external circum- 
stances, then man. is not free to do 
wrong; then wrong is in our environ- 
ment, but not in us. It is inconsistent 
to praise a free man for choosing what 
is right, and at the same time, when 
he does wrong, deny that. he is free. 
That kind of education which ‘denies 
guilt and sin is destroying freedom in 
our schools, while our soldiers are 
fighting for it on the world’s battle- 
fronts. 

Modern religion has also denied free- 
dom. Oh, it preaches freedom. But 
here we are searching hearts, not lips. 
Modern. religion denies freedom. be- 
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cause it denies hell. In a recent survey 
of ministers it was discovered that 73% 
did not believe in hell. If there is no 
hell, why should there be a heaven? 
If there is no wrong, and hence no sin 
for which men ought to be punished, 
why should there be a heaven where 
they should be rewarded for their vir- 
tues? Who do they think God is— 
a kind of grandmother who laughs off 
the wrongdoing of His children, as if 
there were no scales of justice, and He 
were not the God of righteousness? 

This pale ersatz of Christianity has 
set at naught the very words of the 
Christ whom they preach, the Christ 
who on more than a dozen occasions 
said there was a hell. Hell is the eter- 
nal guarantee of human freedom. If 
God were to destroy hell, at that mo- 
ment He would destroy human free- 
dom. So long as there is a hell, we 
know that He so respects human free- 
dom that He will not by force destroy 
even that free will which rises up 
against Him with an everlasting “I 
will not serve.” 

Satan is thus destroying our freedom 
at the very moment he has let us be- 
lieve that we are most free. He does 
so by the very same temptations which 
failed when he tempted Christ on the 
mountain at the beginning of His pub- 
lic life. 

Satan tried to tempt our Lord from 
His Gospel of love by offering three 
substitutes. In the’ first temptation, in- 
stead of winning souls through love, 
Satan suggested that Christ buy them 
with bread, inasmuch: as men are hun- 


gry. In the second temptation, instead 


of winning souls through freedom and 
love, Satan suggested that Christ win 
them by manifesting great power over 
nature, such as throwing Himself from 
a temple tower unhurt. In the third 
temptation, Satan suggested winning 
souls through poiitics. He unfurled be- 
fore the mind’s eye of the Saviour all 
the kingdoms and empires and nations 
of the world, and in a frightening 
boast, as if to imply all were his, said, 
“All these will I give Thee, if falling 
down Thou wilt adore me.” 

Our Lord refused to surrender free- 
dom. If souls would not love Him 
without the bribery of bread, without 
the exhibitionism of power, and with- 
out selling Himself to Caesar, He 
would still not force them, Freedom 
would endure through an eternal heav- 
en and an eternal hell. 

Satan is now back again in the world, 
and he is succeeding in destroying free- 
dom. Souls are selling themselves out 
for that bread which they call security; 
for that power which is now called sci- 
ence and progress, while others, in over 
a fifth of the world’s surface, have bar- 
tered their freedom for dictators and 
tyrants. 

Dostoievski, that great Russian writ- 
er of the last century, was right when 
in a flash of genius he warned that the 
denial of sin and hell in education and 
religion would end in a world social- 
ism where men’ would surrender free- 
dom for a false security. In The Broth- 
ers Karamazov, he pictured Antichrist 
returning to the world and speaking to 
Christ, thus: “Dost Thou know: that 
the ages will pass, and humanity will 
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proclaim by the lips of their sages that 
there is no crime, and therefore no sin; 
there is only hunger? And men will 
come crawling to our feet, saying to us: 
‘Give us bread! Take our freedom.’” 

Finally, in place of free men, the 
Antichrist pictures the new socialistic 
state which he and his followers will 
organize, after convincing people there 
is no sin—there is only hunger. 

And Dostoievski again pictures An- 
tichrist speaking to Christ: “They will 
tremble impotently before our wrath, 
their minds will grow fearful, they will 
be quick to shed tears like women and 
children, but they will be just as ready 
at a sign from us to pass to laughter 
and rejoicing, to happy mirth and 
childish song. Yes, we shall set them 
to work, but in their leisure hours we 
shall make their life like songs and 
innocent dance. Oh, we shall allow 
them even sin, they are weak and help- 
less, and they will love us like children 
because we allow them to sin. We shall 
tell them that every sin will be expi- 
ated, if it is done with our permission, 
that we allow them to sin because we 
love them, and the punishment for 
these sins we take upon ourselves. And 
we shall take it upon ourselves, and 
they will adore us as their saviour who 
have taken on themselves their sins 
before God. And they will have no 
secrets from us. We shall allow or for- 
bid them to live with their wives and 
mistresses, to have or not to have chil- 
dren—according to whether they have 
been obedient or disobedient — and 
they will submit to us gladly and cheer- 
fully. The most painful secrets of their 


conscience, all, all they will bring to 
us and we shall have an answer for all, 
And they will be glad to believe our 
answer, for it will save them from the 
great anxiety and terrible agony they 
endure at present in making a free de- 
cision for themselves. What I say to 
Thee, O Christ, will come to pass, and 
our dominion will be built up. I repeat, 
tomorrow Thou shalt see that obedient 
flock who at a sign from me will has- 
ten to heap up the hot cinders about 
the pile on which I shall burn Thee 
for coming to hinder us. For if anyone 
has ever deserved our fires, it is Thou, 
Tomorrow I shall burn Thee. Dizi.” 

This frightening spectacle is already 
taking place on a large part of the 
earth’s surface. By denying responsi- 
bility to God, men have surrendered 
their freedom to Satan. Pray we must, 
lest we succumb to the challenge the 
world hurled at the cross: “Come 
down and we will believe.” They were 
willing to admit that they would be- 
lieve if He would only show His power 
by stepping down from His gibbet. 
Poor fools! Did they not see that they 
were asking Him to force them to be- 
lieve, which would have been the end 
of freedom? They were free to believe 
that He was the Son of God, as the 
thief did, so long as He did not come 
down to smite them. 

So He did not come down! If He 
had, He would have made naziism, 
fascism, and communism before their 
time. The coming down is death of 
love. If He had come down, He never 
would have saved us. It is human to 
come down. It is divine to hang there. 











Non-Catholic Tributes to St. Francis 


More than a poet with a pigeon 


By LIAM BROPHY 


Condensed from the Franciscan Review* 


During the last fifty years, a steadi- 
ly growing interest has been shown by 
non-Catholics in St. Francis, and the 
Poverello has been the subject of a vast 
literature written by what Masseron 
calls the “Fourth Order,” the enthusi- 
asts, who, in most cases, were not even 
of the faith of Francis. He has been 
the theme of panegyrics in Protestant 
cathedrals; the Salvation Army and the 
Soviets have held him up as a cham- 
pion of the oppressed poor, and a Prot- 
estant Third Order was instituted in 
Germany to promote his ideals. Like 
St. Paul, he has “become all things to 
all men.” 

Much of this popular Protestant cult 
of St. Francis is, of course, based on 
mere sentiment, and from carefully 
chosen incidents of his life various sects 
have made a saint of their own, a 
maudlin poet of pretty ways. This atti- 
tude has become so widespread and 
misleading that Pius XI referred to it 
at length and condemned it in his en- 
cyclical Rite Expiatis (1926). Many, 
nevertheless, have been very earnest 
and sincere, among the non-Catholic 
devotees, such as Ruskin, who treas- 
ured a piece of his habit, and wrote 
of him in terms of enthusiastic fervor: 

“Prose could not satisfy this ardent 
soul, and he made poetry. Latin was 
too learned for this simple, popular na- 
ture, and he composed in his mother 


tongue, in Italian. The beginnings of 
the mundane poetry of the Italians are 
in Sicily, at the court of kings; the be- 
ginnings of their religious poetry are 
in Umbria, with St. Francis. His are 
the humble upper waters of a mighty 
stream; at the beginning of the 13th 
century it is St. Francis, at the end, 
Dante.” These words are typical of 
the man who became a preacher and 
prophet to his generation, spending 
himself in his efforts to coax or scourge 
a philistine British public to a love 
of beautiful things. With all his en- 
thusiastic love of nature, and his hatred 
of sham, it is not to be wondered at 
that he should have been drawn to- 
wards the Poverello as to a kindred 
spirit. 

In his introduction to his poem, St. 
Francis, a Troubadour of the Spirit, 
Reginald R. Buckley, after confessing 
that “no poet could be worthy of the 
Franciscan mantle,” says: “There lin- 
gers to this day an idea that Chris- 
tianity is based upon a denial of life: 
that, indeed, the world never became 
light again after the thick darkness 
that settled upon Calvary. The life of 
St. Francis of Assisi is a complete ref- 
utation of that idea.” 

Oscar Wilde was, as he so often re- 
minded his admirers, a typical child 
of his age, and it was a heartless age 
of pessimism and pose to which he 


*2010 Dorchester St., W. Montreal, P. Q., Canada. October, 1943. 
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gloried in teaching “the art of being 
insincere.” And pain and disgrace 
came to him as it came to many of 
the literary figures of his time, till they 
found in their poverty and despair the 
shade of God’s hand “outstretched 
caressingly,” and the disciples of Bau- 
delaire became Catholics, “for,” as one 
of their number said, “every artist 
must.” In De Profundis, written in 
the depths of his humiliation, Wilde 
showed us himself and the age which 
he mirrored, in the course of which he 
writes of the Poverello: “He under- 
stood Christ, and so he became like 
Him. We do not require the Liber 
Conformitatum to teach us that the life 
of St. Francis was the true Imitatio 
Christi, a poem compared to which the 
book of that name is merely prose.” 
But the attitude of these admirers of 
the Poverello cannot be better esti- 
mated than by the words of a sincere 
non-Catholic enthusiast who saw that 


St. Francis cannot be loved apart from 
the Church of which he was a most 
loyal son: “The chief defect of the de- 
votion of these men seems to have been 
that they have always wanted to have 
a St. Francis after their own heart. So 
it was with the generation of St. Fran- 
cis, and so it is today. Many writers 
use St. Francis’ world-wide romantic 
fame as a vehicle for the diffusion of 
their own particular opinions. Some 
would even distort his image by mak- 
ing him a Protestant, thrusting their 
personal prejudices between him and 
his Church. Some would see him only 
as society’s reformer, forgetting his love 
of chivalry and his hatred of civil strife. 
Others again would put a little poet 
with a pigeon on his shoulders in place 
of the impassioned penitent, the stig- 
matized apostle, whose life and fame 
together form a spiritual challenge al- 
most unequaled in the history of man- 
kind.” 
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It is one of the hundred answers to the fugitive perversion of modern 
“force” that the promptest and boldest agencies are also the most fragile or full 
of sensibility. The swiftest things are the softest things. A bird is active, be- 
cause a bird is soft. A stone is helpless, because a stone is hard. The stone must 
by its own nature go downward, because hardness is weakness. The bird can of 
its own nature go upward, because fragility is force. In perfect force there is a 
kind of frivolity, an airiness that can maintain itself in the air. Modern investi- 
gators of miraculous history have solemnly admitted that a characteristic of the 
great saints is their power of “levitation.” They might go further; a characteristic 
of the great saints is their power ef levity. Angels can fly because they can take 


themselves lightly. From Orthodoxy by G. K. Chesterton (Sheed, 1939). 








Tom Playfair's Boss 


Finn-land was funland 


Tom Playfair, Father Finn’s most 
popular book, appeared over 50 years 
ago. Fifteen years have elapsed since 
that jovial priest’s death, Nov. 2, 1928. 
Even St. Mary’s College, the St. Mau- 
re’s of his stories, has changed. 

Yet the memory and influence of 
Father Finn survive. Dick Tracy and 
Superman have not yet completely re- 
placed Tom Playfair, Harry Dee and 
Percy Wynn in the hearts of Catholic 
boys. 

Francis J. Finn spent less than five 
years at St. Marys, Kan. But these years 
as a teacher at St. Mary’s College— 
Finn-land, as someone happily called 
it—were the source of his widespread 
prominence. A Jesuit scholastic of 21, 
he came to St. Mary’s College in Feb- 
ruary, 1881. This institution had re- 
cently evolved from an Indian mission 
and school, 

He wrote 27 books, with St. Mary’s 
as the setting of the three most popular 
of them. Fifteen were translated into 
French, six into German, 18 into Flem- 
ish, four into Italian, four into Polish, 
three into Bohemian, and several into 
Hungarian, Spanish and Portuguese. 
Already 11 have come out in braille; 
two more will soon appear. 

Ill health had interrupted Finn’s 
regular Jesuit course of study, as it was 
so often to do in the future. This was 
why his superiors sent him west to the 


By WILL FAHERTY, S.J. 
Condensed from the Apostle* 


new school on the Kansas river, the 
Kaw of local terminology, about 90 
miles west of Kansas City. 

At the time of his arrival the young 
school had 183 students. Finn taught 
grammar to the preparatory class, the 
first-year high, with considerable suc- 
cess. His interest in literature, and his 
ability to tell stories—which he held 
in reserve as a reward for deserving 
classes—helped to make his teaching a 
success. 

Besides these teaching duties in his 
one-story, log-built building, he was 
general supervisor of the boys. Not 
only out of a sense of duty, but with 
honest fun, this tall, heavy-set young 
Religious joined in every activity of his 
young charges. He took part in their 
rabbit hunts, a traditional St. Mary’s 
enterprise. Swimming in the Kaw was 
an added treat in the spring, and a dan- 
gerous one — five times, the strong- 
stroking Mr. Finn had to drag boys 
from the swirling waters. Soccer was 
another favorite sport, one in which 
the young scholastic excelled. 

Among Finn’s pupils who gained 
prominence later were Borglum and 
Kister. Gutzon Borglum was known 
as one of America’s foremost sculptors. 
He seems to have had trouble fitting 
into the routine of boarding-school life, 
due to his artistic, individualistic tem- 
perament. But it was these same quali- 


*P. O. Box 87, Detroit, 31, Mich. October, 1943. 
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ties which made Borglum famous later, 
His brother, Augustine, was mention- 
ed for excellent deportment and dili- 
gence, But not Gutzon! 

George Kister, who figured promi- 
nently as a character in Tom Playfair, 
had a distinguished career in the field 
ot education, After entering the Society 
of Jesus he became vice president and 
prefect of studies at St. Mary’s; presi- 
dent of Campion College, Prairie du 
Chien, Wis.; principal of Xavier High 
School, Cincinnati; and finally ended 
his active career as president of his 
beloved boyhood school, St. Mary’s. 

By fall of 1883 Finn enjoyed good 
health, so that he could begin his phi- 
losophy course at Woodstock College 
in Maryland, But the recovery was only 
apparent, for he was back recuperating 
at St. Mary’s the following summer. 
At the beginning of the school term 
he returned to his old work as prefect 
and teacher of first high. 

While his class worked on English 
compositions one afternoon, Mr. Finn 
found himself doodling away his time. 
“Why shouldn’t I write, too?” he 
asked himself. In 15 minutes he had 
composed the first chapter of Tom 
Playfair. His dread insomnia turned 
into a blessing, for he used two of his 
sleepless hours every night on his story. 
The ordinary familiar incidents of 
Catholic residential-school life filled his 
pages. He hoped to give his readers, 
if he might have any, his ideal of a 
genuine Catholic American boy. By 
Jan. 1, 1885, he had to return to St. 
Leuis, for medical attention. 


Undoubtedly he little dreamed of 
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December 


the great success that ‘was to be’ his. 
Discouragements were on all sides. Ill 
health harassed him. The routine of 
boarding school was trying. 

Even Tom Playfair offered little con- 
solation. The hopeful young ‘author 
asked a college professor, renowned 
for his critical ability, to appraise the 
story. Just as a publisher once told 
Zane Grey to stick to cowpunching, 
this learned judge of literature advised 
Finn to try fishing. The following year 
found him back in the classroom, but 
now in Cincinnati. His first published 
short story, 4da Merton, appeared at’ 
this time in the Messenger of the Sa- 
cred Heart. . 

He was able to resume his philoso- 
phy course at Woodstock in Septem- 
ber, 1886. In the bottom of his trunk, 
temporarily forgotten, was the bat- 
tered manuscript of Tom Playfair. He 
successfully finished his philosophical 
studies in the spring of 1888. The next 
two years found him teaching rhetoric 
at Marquette in Milwaukee. Here it 
was that he threw the professor’s cut- 
ting opinion of Tem Playfair against 
the judgment of those for whom it was 
written. With doubtful heart, he read 
a chapter of his story. The boys lis- 
tened without a sound until the bell. 
A burst of applause! Finn had won. 
Two years later Tom Playfair came 
from the press, while Finn was back 
at Woodstock studying theology in 
preparation for his ordination. 

The popularity of Percy Wynn, a 
story he wrote after Tom Playfair, but 
published before it, prepared the way 
for the appearance of his first-written 
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and most popular novel. Idealism and 
deft moral teaching hid themselves in 
the pranks of Tom Playfair and his 
fellows. Its universal appeal, manifest- 
ed by sales volume, classes it with 
the Frank Merriwell and Tom Brown 
books. Tom Playfair was always to 
remain Finn’s favorite character, and 
became in the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands the typical American Cath- 
olic boy. 

An unsual letter, which arrived at 
St. Mary’s about 1910, attests to the 
universal appeal this book was to have. 
A Bavarian boy, anxious to find out 
if Tom Playfair really lived, addressed 
a letter in his native tongue to the 
“Very Distinguished Father Rector of 
the Jesuit College, Pawnee River, near 
St. Louis, U.S.A.” Kansas was not 
mentioned; not even the name of the 
college; the “Pawnee” was the name 
Finn gave in his stories to the Bour- 
bonnais creek near the college. Yet the 
letter arrived in due time. 

The budding novelist was ordained 
by Cardinal Gibbons in 1893. The next 
year he returned to St. Louis to study 
privately for his final examination in 
theology, the last hurdle on his hard 
trail of education. 

When the young priest returned to 
St. Mary’s in 1894, he found many im- 
provements. The college was booming 
like a war plant, He became moderator 
of the Dial, a student publication. in- 
augurated a few years before. His term 
marked one of the high sierras in the 
history. of this. monthly magazine, 
Among his_ personal, , contributions 
were a short story, and a regular col- 


umn entitled Literary Notes. After a 
year each at Milwaukee and Florissant, 
Mo., Father Finn taught rhetoric at 
Xavier College in Cincinnati. Uncer- 
tain health forced his gradual with- 
drawal from the classroom, He turned 
to pastoral work at St. Francis Xavier 
church in the Queen City, where he 
directed the parish school many years. 

Though a character who combines 
literary ability and administrative tal- 
ents is unusual, Father Finn had a 
remarkable record in this new work. 
News of his death in 1928 was first- 
page material in Cincinnati papers, 
and his life was the subject of many 
features and editorials. 

When St. Mary’s celebrated its dia- 
mond jubilee in 1923, Father Finn had 
returned to receive the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. By this time he was inter- 
nationally prominent, and St. Mary’s 
a well-known institution. 

Buoyant, cheerful, with a nice sense 
of humor, and a pleasing and open 
address, he always shrank from being 
classed as a man of letters. As to the 
style of his writing, he told his stories 
with inexhaustible gusto, relying less 
upon extraordinary incidents than up- 
on a breezy, hearty and vigorous pres- 
entation, 

Tom Playfair, the typical American 
Catholic boy, became a waif when 
Father Finn died in Cincinnati, 15 
years ago, Nov. 2. Three years later, 
when St. Mary’s College was converted 
from a residential high school and col- 
lege to a theological seminary, Tom 
Playfair the waif became an alumnus 
without an Alma Mater. 
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With Them, All Days 


By HELEN WALKER HOMAN 
Condensed from Columbia* 


The city shall be nameless. From 
its blacked-out waterfront, silent ships 
steal out to sea whose cargoes are liv- 
ing boys, sound-limbed sons of Amer- 
ican mothers whose hearts are heavy 
but proud. 

Not far away stands a USO Club, 
operated by the National Catholic 
Community Service, where, during 
their last hour of liberty, come the sol- 
diers to ask a blessing from Father, as 
they kneel on a floor worn smooth by 
dancing on happier evenings. Tonight 
it is very quiet, although 100 men are 
kneeling there. No one speaks of the 
impending journey. Everyone pretends 
that the blessing is routine for boys sta- 
tioned indefinitely near by. The aware- 
ness is due only to the accident of lo- 
cale; it is almost a certainty that within 
four or five nights the surge of black 
seas will be all about them. 

“My buddy and I don’t belong to 
your Church, Father, but is it O.K. if 
we kneel for the blessing, too?” 

“Benedictio Dei Omnipotentis, Pa- 
tris et Filit et Spiritus Sancti, descendat 
super vos et maneat semper.” 

There is a shuffling of feet as the 
men rise. Eager hands reach for the 
religious kits, rosary, crucifix, medal, 
which fit so easily into a fellow’s pock- 
et. And then, the small, black missal 
with some type in red, which makes it 
easy to read. 


Even unto the duration 


“I’m not a Catholic, Father, but may 
I have one, too?” 

Somewhere in the back, where the 
women and girls are standing, ready 
to serve the steaming coffee, a woman 
sobs. Quickly she hurries from the 
room, as another goes to the piano and 
strikes the notes of the gayest song she 
knows. Now, all sing and laugh. When 
the good nights come, they are studied- 
ly cheerful. 

“I’m going to write to your mother,” 
assures the associate director, a woman, 

“Say, do you mind mailing this to 
my kid brother for me? I promised he 
could have it before.” 

“Of course.” 

And silence settles on the USO in 
the nameless town. Several nights may 
pass before the seas enwrap them, but 
this was their last hour of liberty on 
these shores, and with this as a mem- 
ory they sail away. 

Into the same quiet port the ships 
creep back, with cargoes of boys, liv- 
ing. but no longer sound of limb and 
eye. Somewhere, in some strange cor- 
ner of the world, death has missed 
them. But many of the more fortunate 
have been assured that after a few 
weeks, perhaps months, in a hospital, 
they will be all right. Even those who 
have lost a limb, or an eye, may look 
forward to resuming normal life. The 
thunder of angry seas is behind them. 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. November, 1943. 
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They will not have to go away again. 

Already a volunteer corps is waiting 
to visit them at the hospital, with ciga- 
rettes and candy, magazines and books. 
More than that, there are plans for a 
USO party when the doctors consent. 
Father, who gave the blessing, now 
plans his own visits to the hospital; and 
when they come to the club, he will 
take them on for ping-pong or bridge. 
NCCS has “seen them off” and is “see- 
ing them home” again. 

There is, for example, that boy from 
New Jersey, a sailor. He is one of five 
left out of 28 who clung to a raft and 
a crucifix for seven days, somewhere 
out in the great Pacific wastes. A priest 
on the island of Tulagi, where rescuers 
finally brought him, comforted him 
with the last sacraments. For with his 
crushed arm, caught in a door as his 
ship went down, no one thought he 
would live—less so after witnessing 23 
companions die on the narrow raft or 
go stark mad, having nothing but sea 
water to drink. 

He had been the lone hero to slip 
from the raft after a week of starvation 
and fight his way 40 feet through a 
shoal of sharks to a life jacket which 
held food and water dropped bya Navy 
flying boat which could not alight. He 
fought back; his four comrades were 
fed; and finally, when he had ne more 
will to live, rescue came. But after 
what the priest did for him on Tulagi, 
he rallied, and at length, after many 
weeks, a ship brought him safely into 
port. There, the NCCS director watch- 
ed over him in the hospital with fre- 
quent visits. He sent volunteer women 


with little gifts to help shorten the days 
and the horror-ridden nights. Gradu- 
ally the boy grew better. 

He finally got home to New Jersey 
on furlough, and again, there, in his 
home town, an NCCS director quietly 
made him his special charge. A chain 
of letters between directors had been 
exchanged, asking special attention for 
this boy, explaining his peculiar need, 
and preparing his way to recovery. 

So during his furlough, whenever 
he wandered into the club the club’s 
most tactful girls unobtrusively adopted 
him. Was it a question of music? They 
knew the latest records, the ones he 
would like. Did he like to dance, and 
yet did he fear crowds? Two would 
meet him in the club during a quiet 
hour, one managed the music, and the 
other taught the latest steps. Like all 
boys, he had a weakness for cake, so 
the senior women’s committee kept 
the cakebox full. Before the furlough 
ended he was a different person. The 
priest on faraway Tulagi who anointed 
him would scarcely recognize him, 

This is only one “case history.” 
Others, like it, are unfolding daily in 
USO clubs operated by NCCS every- 
where throughout the country, Two 
figures loom large to the boys coming 
back from overseas. They are the club 
moderator (the pastor of a local par- 
ish) and the chaplain of the neighbor- 
ing camp. Without their quiet spiritual 
and psychological ministrations, the 
NCCS work of rehabilitation would 
not move so smoothly. 

Before the shiploads of disabled boys 
began coming, NCCS personnel pre- 
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pared themselves for work with them, 
through visits to patients in military 
hospitals who are not war casualties. 
Many a soldier in a base hospital, ill 
in body and sick for home, has been 
cheered by NCCS volunteers, who 
brought him a touch of home in 
friendly, practical sympathy, jars of 
jelly, boxes of cookies, prepared in 
their kitchens. This is part of USO 
volunteer work wherever base hospi- 
tals lie. 

Naturally, the boys who have under- 
gone battle or are wounded, have al- 
ready had the attention of the Army, 
the hospitals and doctors, Red Cross 
and accredited therapeutists. USO does 
not undertake therapy in this sense. 
It merely tries, in recreation, to supple- 
ment the experts, by planning intelli- 
gent activities which will reintegrate 
these wounded boys gradually into nor- 
mal life. 

In San Diego, the club is operated 
by the women’s division of NCCS; the 
women working in great aircraft fac- 
tories prepare and serve dinners espe- 
cially planned for servicemen recently 
released from near-by hospitals. The 
Army nurses at the hospitals welcome 
this uplift to their patients’ morale. 
And in free hours they welcome the 
opportunity of visiting the club and 
sharing in the fun. 

The NCCS Club in. Fitchburg, 
Mass., started the first actual series of 
parties for disabled soldiers. The direc- 
tor, a woman, undertook a party for 
ten convalescents who could leave the 
hospital for a few hours, It became a 
community project, in which the Red 
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Cross provided transportation and the 
citizenry paid the bills, The, boys were 
delighted. 

“We're going to a party, we're going 
to a party!” they sang, as they hobbled 
out of the hospital on crutches, Six had 
lost a leg in action; four carried shrap- 
nel wounds, 

They were driven through a beau- 
tiful countryside to the USO. As one 
of the boys was helped from the car, 
he stooped down and put his fingers to 
the grass. “This is the first time I’ve 
touched American soil since I got back 
from Africa,” he said. “Boy, does it 
feel good!” 

Inside were lights and music. Each 
boy shared with a charming girl a 
small table on which refreshments 
were served. The director’s request for 
a prudent menu had elicited the reply, 
“They can eat anything at all; but they 
especially like ice cream and cake.” 
The senior hostesses had seen to it that 
there was plenty of both, and had 
added crushed strawberries and soft 
drinks. A local radio station broadcast 
a special program welcoming the boys. 
Then the club put on its own program. 
The boys sang, and chatted with the 
girls, with the same old light-hearted- 
ness, as though they had only been 
gone a day, as though they had not 
faced battle and death thousands. of 
miles away. Only one seemed restive. 
Finally his companion asked .if he did 
not like the party. 

“The party’s swell,” he exclaimed, 
“but, gee, I thought there’d be danc- 
ing! We used to dance here, and |! 
sorta hoped.” 
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The girl glanced at his crutch. “Of 
course,” she said, “of course, we'll 
dance for you!” 

And in a moment she and another 
girl were whirling about the floor to 
enthusiastic applause. All at once the 
restive soldier, who had been joyfully 
tapping his foot, jumped up, threw his 
crutch aside, and began dancing about 
on one leg. It was like a signal to the 
others, 

“Tl bet I can still beat you at ping- 
pong, even if T am on crutches!” ex- 
claimed one, 

There was a rush for the tables, and 
much merriment as the boys demon- 
strated their superiority, crutches or 
not. When a ball dropped to the Hoor, 
the soldiers retrieved it themselves. 
Suddenly, it was just like any other 
night in the USO, like those nights, 
months ago, before they had sailed 


away: laughter, music, nice girls, and 
swell eats. It was such a success that 
the director had a hard time getting 
the guests into the cars at the appoint- 
ed hour. They would not leave until 
she had promised them “another party 
soon.” 

This was how the NCCS Club in 
Fitchburg came to launch its parties. 
In one week attendance had trebled; 
and parties became a weekly feature, 
with new games and a dinner menu 
added. 

Now, other NCCS clubs are follow- 
ing the plan and many a boy who has 
given flesh and bone to his country, is 
dancing where he knelt for that bless- 
ing months ago, when NCCS was 

“seeing him off.” Within him is a con- 
sciousness that NCCS is trying to serve 
him in the spirit of Christ, who said: 
“Behold, I am with you all days.” 
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If You Mean They Should 


When a man is in God’s grace and free from mortal sin, then everything 
he does, so long as there is no sin in it, gives God glory and what does not 
give Him glory has some, however little, sin in it. It is not only prayer that 
gives God glory but work. Smiting an anvil, sawing a beam, whitewashing 
a wall, driving horses, sweeping, scouring, everything gives God some glory 
if being in His grace you do it as your duty. To go to Communion worthily 
gives God great glory, but to take food in thankfulness and temperance gives 
Him glory, too. To lift up the hands in prayer gives God glory, but a man 
with a dungfork in his hand, a woman with a slop pail, give Hin glory, too. 
He is sogreat that all things give Him glory if you:mean they should. 

From Nofebooks atd Papers by Gerard Manley Hopkins, S.J. 
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Expendable Boats 


By HARRY VAN DEMARK 


Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


PT boats first came to public notice 
when Bulkeley’s expendables went in- 
to action around the Philippines. Bul- 
keley’s Squadron 3 consisted of six 
little boats, each armed with four tor- 
pedo tubes and four 50-caliber machine 
guns. There was not an ounce of armor 
steel on those boats; they were just ply- 
wood eggshells, each powered by three 
Packard motors. Yet, between Dec. 7 
and the end of February they sank 100 
times their own combined tonnage in 
enemy warships. 

Each man in the combined crews 
probably averaged ten Japanese killed. 
PT casualties during this period were 
only one man wounded. More were 
lost later, but even then the Japs paid 
dearly. 

PT boats have since been doing gal- 
lant work in the South Pacific. They 
are credited with having sunk 250,000 
tons of enemy shipping in the Guadal- 
canal area alone, 100 times what a fleet 
of fifty of them would weigh. They 
helped to make the waters around the 
southern Solomons so unhealthy that 
the enemy was not able to land rein- 
forcements. They played a definite 
part in the final battle with Japanese 
destroyers attempting evacuation of 
troops. 

‘These patrol torpedo boats are water- 
cleaving wildcats, the hit-and-run kill- 
ers of the sea. They carry only a dozen 


Tremendous trifles 


men each—men able to take it. The 
engine room is all but intolerably hot 
and noisy; the bridge is spray-washed 
and wind-torn; cockpit and quarters 
(in the fore part below) are tiny; the 
flush deck is for the sure-footed only. 
Yet the PT is one of the sturdiest, 
cleanest, most beautiful of seacraft, in- 
credibly fast and responsive, altogether 
lethal. 

She carries torpedo tubes on each 
side; antiaircraft machine guns for- 
ward; a deck cannon aft; and depth 
bombs. The PT is low in the water; 
80 feet long, hard to spot from the air 
or from big warships. She can sneak in 
close, deliver a wallop from one’of her 
torpedo tubes, and be on her way al- 
most before the enemy knows what 
hit him. She can pivot, and can zigzag 
so rapidly that gunners might well go 
mad trying to hit her. Her huge gaso- 
line engines, so arranged as to be oper- 
ated singly, two at a time, or all three 
together, can drive her along at:a clip 
well beyond prewar automobile speed 
limits. 

Motor boats first became a ‘factor in 
naval warfare in 1904-05, when the 
Japanese used them against the Rus- 
sian fleet, although they lacked the 
effectiveness of later-day craft. In 1916 
Great Britain ‘ordered two types of 
CMB’s, 40-footers, manned by two 
men, with a speed of 38 miles an hour 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Oct. 2, 1943. 
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and carrying one torpedo; and the 55- 
footers used by Rear-Adm. Sir Walter 
Cowan in his attack on the Russian 
fleet. The exploits of these little fighters 
caused Britons back home to dub them 
“splinter fleet” and “toothpick flotilla.” 

Italian motor torpedo boats of the 
same period were first named MAS, 
an abbreviation for motoscafi anti som- 
mergibili, until a young officer, Comm. 
Luigi Rizzo, on June 10, 1918, sank 
two Austrian battleships and a destroy- 
er and lived to tell the tale. The poet 
D’Annunzio then revised MAS to the 
more romantic memento audare sem- 
per, “remember always to dare.” 

The Austrian fleet was at the great 
naval base of Pola.One night an Italian 
scout boat pierced the elaborate de- 
fenses and destroyed with a single tor- 
pedo an Austrian battleship. Clearly, 
Pola was no place for that vessel’s sis- 
ter ships, Seent Istvan and Prinz Eu- 
gen, battleships of 20,000 tons. So it 
was a formidable armada that stole 
out of Pola some time after midnight. 
The two battleships were escorted by 
ten destroyers. 

At about the same time the calm 
waters and moonless sky of the Adri- 
atic had tempted forth upon the sea a 
man not unknown to fame, Com- 
mander Rizzo, knight of the military 
order of Savoy. He was prowling about 
the islands to the south of Pola on one 
of those usually inglorious missions 
which sailors accept as routine. Under 
his command were two motor torpedo 
boats, 110 feet long, with crews of ten 
each. Each vessel had two torpedo 
tubes. Four smaller torpedoes could 
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be launched by hand. Rizzo had com- 
pleted his patrol and was about to re- 
turn to his base at Ancona when the 
first glimmer of dawn appeared. Then 
he saw a streamer of smoke some ten 
miles distant. 

He steered toward the smoke. Fog 
enveloped a portion of the sea; when 
it had partially cleared he saw no more 
than 3,000 yards away the Austrian 
fleet, with its two giant battleships and 
its convoy of destroyers. 

Rizzo himself was in command of 
the first motor torpedo boat. The sec- 
ond was in charge of Head Steersman 
Aonzo. The latter was directed to slip 
around to the rear and attack the 
Prinz Eugen. Rizzo himself undertook 
to care for the Szent Istvan. With en- 
gines muffled, they crept towards the 
destroyers which rode between them 
and their prey. Under cover of the fog 
Rizzo slipped inside the line between 
the third and fourth destroyers, slow- 
ing down as. he passed through, to 
silence his motors. But once inside he 
ordered full speed ahead. His exhaust 
awoke the Austrians from their sereni- 
ty and they beheld the two tiny boats 
charging furiously. They manned their 
guns and opened a frantic cannonade, 

Rizzo loosed his two torpedoes, both 
going unerringly to their mark. The 
first struck the Szent Istvan squarely 
amidships, ripping a jagged hole in 
the armor and penetrating to the boiler 
room. Aonzo, in the meantime, had 
missed with his first torpedo, but his 
second shattered against the side of the 
Prinz Eugen forward of the stern, 

The destroyers hurled a storm of 
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shells at the midgets, then set out to 
run them down, One destroyer turned 
loose a broadside at Rizzo from 150 
yards, but he was so close the guns 
could not be depressed enough to hit 
him. Aonzo seized his chance and 
escaped; shortly after, Rizzo broke 
through the destroyer line and sped 
for home. As he fled he heaved one of 
the hand torpedoes overboard. It went 
wide. He quickly launched a second, 
which struck the closest destroyer. The 
injured vessel wobbled and began to 
turn over, The whole battle was over 
within a quarter of an hour. The Szenz 
Istvan sank in a few minutes at the 
spot where she was torpedoed. The 
Prinz Eugen, which the Austrians at- 
tempted to tow ashore, foundered on 
the way. 

Modern motor torpedo boats are 
greatly superior to those of the first 
World War. They are really vest-pocket 
warships, with as many as four full-size 
torpedoes, depth bombs, antiaircraft 
and armor-piercing guns mounted in 
turrets, in addition to the machine 
guns and smoke-screen equipment. 
When all this can be packed inside a 
32-ton craft, manned by a crew of 
only 12, and propelled at a steady rate 
of at least 50 miles an hour, then the 
airplane is not the only danger to the 
supremacy of the battleship, cruiser, 
and submarine. The German Navy’s 
60-foot motor torpedo boats played an 
important part in the taking of Nor- 
way and have since been used success- 
fully in operations along the coasts of 
Holland, Belgium and France. 

Sinee 1937 British production of mo- 
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tor torpedo boats has been stepped up. 
In addition to her great fleet of capital 
ships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, and 
destroyers, Britain now has a midget 
navy whose units, motor torpedo boats 
and motor gunboats, are being turned 
out in vast numbers. It is to those 
small, powerful motored craft, based 
all around the British Isles, that Ad- 
miralty communiques refer when they 
mention “light coastal forces.” 

MTB’s and MGB’s engage mostly 
in two kinds of operations. They par- 
ticipate in North Sea convoy escorts 
as protection against their nazi oppo- 
sites, and E boats. They also attack 
German coast-hugging convoys. They 
lie in wait for enemy merchant ships. 
Being only 60 feet long, and low, they 
invariably spot the enemy before being 
seen themselves. Then at a speed so 
low that their engines are almost silent, 
they slip toward the quarry. At the 
precise moment the throttles are open- 
ed up, the enemy finds himself at- 
tacked, without time to get into action. 
After the first burst comes the second 
round of the scrap, when enemy motor 
craft try to intercept the attack on the 
convoy. Then a noisy battle ensues at 
50 miles an hour, the fastest in naval 
history. 

Despite the assertion in 1936 by one 
of its high officers that the U.S. Navy 
would never use them, Congress in 
1940 appropriated $15 million for the 
construction of motor torpedo boats. 

The average torpedo travels about 
40 miles an hour, the fastest ones some- 
thing over 50 miles, An MTB will out- 
run any torpedo aimed at it. MTB's 
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can be bombed from the air only at a 
great disadvantage. They can run over 
most mine fields because of their shal- 
low draught hulls, at rest only 19 
inches deep, even less at full speed. 
They are the equal in variety of arma- 
ment to most destroyers, yet cost only 
one-tenth as much to build and require 
only one-twentieth the crew. More- 
over, they are quiet. They are easily 


tween islands in shallow waters. 

A motor torpedo boat is no place for 
brittle bones, but it packs plenty of 
thrills. And the young speed demons 
of the sea who command these boats, 
some of them only a few years out of 
Annapolis, and all picked from the de- 
stroyer service, where they learned to 
handle torpedoes, would not swap as- 
signments with anyone less than an 





concealed in rough water, fog or be- admiral, 
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No Children, No Apartment 


I have a rule about children: it is that only couples with children may 
rent my apartments. When I rented to childless couples also, I found that I 
was always getting a couple who complained about the children in the next 
apartment, or the ones above them. So I decided I’d get rid of that problem 
by taking only couples with children. 

There is no more complaining. If the Jones baby cries one night, nobody 
says anything. For it may be their own child who will be the next to cause 
a disturbance. 

Why did I choose couples with children, rather than childless couples, when 
I decided to “specialize”? Well, because I couldn’t bring myself to make a “no- 
children” rule, for one thing. 

And then, too, I thought it was good business. I’ve found that couples 
with children are as a rule more stable than couples without. They aren't as 
likely to pick up and move (moving is too complicated for them) simply 
because the wife saw a “darling little dining nook” in some other apartment. 
And it has been my experience that they are better pay. They don’t go in 
for extravagances they can’t afford. 

Of course the children are a bit hard on walls sometimes. But then I 
seldom had anyone (with or without children) move out of an apartment 
and leave it in such good condition that it could be rented again without 
some work being done on it. 

So I take only couples with children in my apartments, and I don’t 
think I’m hurting childless couples any. So many landlords prefer them, 
they don’t have much trouble finding a place to live. 


A landlord quoted by Ruth Millett in her N. E. A. column We, Women (27 Oct. '43). 
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Assignment at Dawn 


By STEPHEN B. EARLEY, SJ. 


He was 21 years old and on his 
way overseas with a pursuit squadron. 
He came into the USO center to make 
a recording for his son, who had just 
been born and whom he might never 
see again. 

“Be a good boy,” he said into the 
microphone, “and grow up to be a 
real young man. Be true to yourself, 
and to God, and to mother. Always 
remember, son, if I don’t come back, 
your job is to take care of mother.” 
He had to fight to keep his voice 
steady; but he made and mailed the 
record, straightened up, and walked 
out of the recording studio. 

The ship pulled into the docks in 
San Francisco and began to unload its 
human cargo. Some of it came over the 
sides in wicker baskets to be sent to 
the cemetery in San Bruno, Some were 
able to walk down the gangplank; 
some, with sightless eyes, had to be 
led. One lad looked out over his 
stretcher. “Hello, America,” he said, 
“I’m back—if that means anything.” 
He had lost both arms and legs. 
Wounded in the fight on Guadalcanal, 
he had lain helpless in a swamp for 
a week, trying to die. Gangrene set 
in his wounds, and when someone 
stumbled over him, it was too late to 
do much but amputate. For a week, 
he had been without food or drink, 
mosquito bitten, praying for the kind 
hand of death. 

Joe Smith: was’ with the infantry 
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regiment that stormed Hill 602 on the 
way to Bizerte. They pushed up the 
hill that was rife with machine-gun 
emplacements, mortars, booby traps. 
There was a lull in the shooting and 
his company rushed ahead. Suddenly 
the air was black with bullets, One 
tore open his chest, and the blood 
welled up in his mouth, down the un- 
shaven sides of his jaw. There were a 
couple of thousand Joe Smiths in the 
North Africa campaign. 

Here at home, what is the average 
Catholic doing for those youngsters— 
that boy in Bougainville, in North 
Africa, in Sicily? 

It is impossible to question Ameri- 
can generosity about meat and gas 
rationing, and the sacrifices to buy 
bonds. It is true, our churches were 
never so filled. People go to Holy Com- 
munion who have seldom gone before. 
Certainly. the spirit of sacrifice is our 
first line of defense and offense. And 
it still isn’t enough. 

The practice of religion in the 
armed forces immeasurably surpasses 
that in civilian life. More men are 
praying, going to church, reading the 
Bible, studying religious books than 
ever before in the history of American 
Catholicity. The Confraternity of Re- 
ligious Home Study alone has. 10,000 
servicemen studying by mail—of all 
things, the Catechism. 

“No atheists. in the foxholes of Ba- 
taan.” “I prayed like hell every damn 
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night.” Rickenbacker’s daily reading 
of the Bible, Bill Cherry’s inspired 
prayers to the Old Master, Lt. Whit- 
taker’s ardent faith in.a miracle. Tom- 
my Harmon's prayers in the jungle— 
they are becoming commonplace. The 
boy in service is praying harder for 
himself and his folks back home than 
the folks are praying for him. But 
don’t get angry because it is said that 
there isn’t enough civilian cooperation 
in prayer. At least not until you have 
done three things. 

There is absolutely no reason in the 
world why every Catholic family 
shouldn’t meet every single night and 
say the Rosary. Too much like old- 
country peasant life? Over in North 
Africa a company of Army engineers, 
doing repair work in their own shops, 
are too few to rate a chaplain. But 
every night in the barracks, with the 
C. O. leading them, they say the Ro- 
sary in common. They aren't panty- 
waists, They aren’t pietistic past-presi- 
dents of the Holy Joe Confraternity. 
They are the hardest, cleanest, highest 
type of American Catholic men. 

Up at Fort Lewis in Washington, 
a young rookie in the barracks on his 
first night knelt down by his bunk, 
and said his Rosary. At first there was 
a small commotion—but he was well 
over six feet, and 190 pounds, About:a 
week later a lad by the name of 
O’Brien saw a lad by the name of Mur- 
phy get down on his knees. “Well, 
sir,” he wrote, “says Ito myself, if a 
Murphy can. get on his knees, so ican 
an O’Brien.” Before the month was 
out, every Catholic in the barracks said 


a nightly Rosary, while non-Catholics 
maintained a reverent silence, Nobody 
laughed. 

Within the last few months more than 
1,000 names of captives who died on 
Bataan have been released through the 
International: Red Cross, There have 
been Mahoneys and Clarks and Rileys, 
Gonzales, Carroll, Conlon, Scanlon, 
Walsh and Twomey. Our boys, Cath- 
olic boys. We cannot get to Bataan, 
Guadalcanal, North Africa, or on the 
Burma Road to help. There probably 
isn’t a mother alive who wouldn’t step 
in front of an enemy bullet to protect 
her son. Nor a father either. We just 
can’t get out there. But God’s mother, 
Mary, can. And if she can’t this whole 
religion business is a farce—but she 
can. And the way to get her to, is to 
say the Rosary. 

With certain minimum exceptions 
there is no reason why every Catholic 
shouldn’t go to daily Mass and Holy 
Communion. 

Of course it is hard, Is the norm of 
what we do for that flyer who left his 
baby, the Marine whose arms and legs 
are gone, the soldier who was killed 
for us in North Africa—is that some- 
thing easy? Attendance at Mass on 52 
Sundays of the year is an obligation. 
Devotion on the 300 week days is a 
sweet-smelling incense that will pene- 
trate straight into heaven’s Holy: of 
Holies. 

A Marine who was among the first 
troops landed on Guadalcanal’s ; hell- 
hole sent his mother a letter she: will 
carry as long as she lives: 

“Dear Mother: Well, you can stop 
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worrying about me getting killed. I 
got wounded instead. Not very bad, 
and before you get this I’ll be out of 
the hospital. We were lying in the 
swamp, waiting orders to nab a pesky 
artillery mob when a couple of snipers 
opened up on us. You would have 
laughed to see us duck for cover in 
the dark; and just before we made it, 
one of them let fly a grenade. I guess 
it must have gone off right behind my 
ear, because the next thing I knew was 
a couple of hours later. 

“Well, here’s the funny thing. My 

watch stopped when it went off. It 
registered 1:45. Nobody but us will 
believe it, but that is just a quarter 
to eight back home, when you were 
receiving Communion for me at St. 
Cyril’s. I know now that God is going 
to have the two of us together again. 
Keep up the Holy Communions.” 
: ‘The fighting men have come to real- 
ize what Holy Communion really 
means. Canadians crossing the Chan- 
nel in their commando raid on Dieppe, 
attended Mass, offered by their heroic 
Chaplain Sabourin, and received Holy 
Communion. One of them wrote: “On 
the water without lights and in the 
tense silence, one thinks of a lot of 
things, and it was strange how my 
thoughts stayed with that Com- 
munion. They say any man who 
claims he isn’t afraid going into action 
is a liar. Well, the truth is that I had 
been afraid for awhile, but I was not 
afraid on the boat. Holy Communion 
had made me feel that there was noth- 
ing to be afraid about.” 

It is amazing what little regard we 
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have for Holy Communion. God, who 
runs the planets around on a steady 
axis, rules the heavens and the earth, 
has absolutely all power, takes time 
out to come to us. If we could have 
General Marshall or Admiral King in 
our home, asking his help for our 
youngster, we should go crazy with 
preparations; we should use up a 
month’s ration tickets entertaining 
him. We can draw Almighty God into 
our inmost heart where we can really 
talk to Him every day—and we pass 
it up. 

Of course one can’t be unhappy in 
heaven, but I often wonder how some 
persons are going to feel when they 
see all the things they missed on earth, 
I wonder if daily Communion won't 
be one of the chief of them. Put it this 
way: supposing there was a daily act 
by which you could guarantee safety 
for your son, or father, or husband, or 
sweetheart. And if not physical safety, 
at least the tremendous happiness of 
a holy death and a straight ticket to 
heaven. Would you do it? The one 
daily act that can protect our fighting 
men is Holy Communion. And that 
is why there is no reason for any Cath- 
olic omitting Mass and Holy Com- 
munion any day of the war. 

And finally, the greatest waste of 
this war is the suffering that flows 
into gutters, wasted, just flowing idly 
into seas of discarded minutes and 
days and years. No one would put an 
unaddressed package into a mailbox 
and expect it to reach a certain desti- 
nation. And no one can post an un- 
addressed sacrifice, and hope that 
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somehow it will reach God. It must 
be securely tied, adequately labeled 
and addressed: “Almighty God, King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords, Heaven.” 

There’s a story Clark Lee tells about 
two youngsters flying from the Hor- 
net. “Do those damn Japs think they 
are trying to teach Americans what it 
is to be heroic?” one of them would 
ask. “They won’t teach me anything. 
When we get our first crack at them, 
I'm going to dive down and lay my 
egg right in the middle of their biggest 
carrier. And if I miss, I’m going to 
keep right on diving, into the funnel, 
and set that ship on fire.” 

It made the squadron skipper nerv- 
ous, “Look, boys,” he’d say, “you don’t 
have to do that. If you miss; why, hell, 
come back for another bomb and go 
back and don’t miss a second time.” 

“Captain,” the youngster would re- 
ply, “I’ve got only one life to live and 
one death to die. If I live I’ve got a 
girl I want to marry. If I die, ’'ve made 
up my mind to die for my country and 
nobody can talk me out of it.” 

They went aboard the Hornet about 
the end of May, and on June 4 sighted 
Jap ships. One was the big carrier 
Kaga. They pushed up to 20,000 feet, 
and started their dive. Their bombs 
missed by a fraction. The other pilots 
right behind saw it all. They never 
tried to pull out; they kept right on 
going—down, down, down—right on 
to the Kaga’s flat top. There was a big 
sheet of flame, and two big explosions 
that tossed the other planes around in 


the sky. They had kept their word. 
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What a thrilling thing to have such 
lads! But that sacrifice could have been 
wasted, Those lives might have been 
spent in vain. Their sacrifice of life was 
marvelous, awe-inspiring, heroic—and 
unless addressed direct to almighty 
God, pagan. But if they sent it airmail 
to Him, that act of martyrdom was 
worth 100 plane sorties. 

And American civilian sacrifice and 
sorrow is the same. Unless we take 
more direct note of offering it to the 
Giver of all power and victory, we are 
wasting it. 

So we have a civilian assignment at 
dawn, the Morning Offering. And it 
must be repeated often during the day. 
Each one of those little things we send 
up gets to heaven, if we ticket it. Each 
one we don’t address goes to the dead- 
deed office, and rots there. There is 
no reason why every Catholic should 
not offer up the sufferings, prayers, 
works and sacrifices of his entire war 
day, and repeat the offering often. 

There’s another lad (in a way, he is 
responsible for this article). Just a lit- 
tle over 19, he is one of those pitiable 
things they call the holocausts of war. 
He will never leave a hospital bed. 

“Well, Tom,” the chaplain said to 
him, “how’s it going?” 

“Pretty good, Father,” he said, “you 
know I got three brothers and a sister. 
I say my Rosary and go to Communion 
and I keep offering up this pain stuff 
for them. If I can’t do anything, maybe 
they can. Maybe they'll turn out right. 
What do you think?” 

What do you think? 














By EDWIN G. KAISER 


A Comment on Commentators 






A problem of sources 


Condensed from the Messenger of the Precious Blood* 


| think, with the commentators, that 
Americans have never fully appreci- 
ated the evil character of naziism. But 
we must include the disturbed radio 
and press commentators in our criti- 
cism. Despite all their brilliant con- 
demnation of totalitarianism, they 
have never condemned—perhaps be- 
cause they never mingled their study 
with prayer —the real fundamental 
sources and causes of the evil they fear. 
And saddest of all, what they condemn 
in Hitler and his vile teaching they 
themselves approve in principle. 
There is indeed a great evil threat- 
ening to engulf mankind, but Hitler 
and naziism, and communism, too, 
are only a part of that menace. The 
menace is man’s apostasy, especially 
what we rightly call the apostasy of 
the western world, which was once 
Christian and Catholic. Naziism and 
communism are the evil result, the 
modern mind is the cause. But the 
commentators are not at all disturbed 
by the modern mind with its false prin- 
ciples in religion, morals, truth. Noth- 
ing reveals more clearly the wrong 
attitude of mind than the generous 
distinction between naziism and com- 
munism. We may well distinguish be- 
tween the Russian people repelling 
invaders, and communistic teaching 
with its atheism and essentially im- 
moral practices. But we cannot dis- 


tinguish between naziism and com- 
munism, in favor of either. Both are 
essentially evil, both a peril to man- 
kind: the greater peril lies in the one 
which eventually becomes the more 
powerful. But our commentators have 
not conceded this point; they have 
rather sought to canonize Joseph Sta- 
lin. Rarely will they so much as call 
him dictator, which he is. He is now 
(by an agreement to ignore truth) the 
premier of the Russian Republic. Even 
less willing are our commentators to 
condemn the modern error of liberal- 
ism, denial of God, rejection of Chris- 
tian natural morality. 

The point is brought out strikingly 
in another frequently made distinction. 
We are told we must condemn Hitler 
but not the German achievement in 
music, art, and philosophy. Leaving 
aside the question of music and art, 
we must respectfully call attention to 
the fact that the Hitler system has 
roots deep in German soil, that much 
of German philosophy prepared the 
way for German militarism and for 
Hitler’s war. 

How far we are from condemning 
the totality of totalitarianism is most 
evident in our attitude toward the one 
most responsible for our catastrophe, 
Martin Luther. Luther, in spite of his 
one-sided greatness, is the great parent 
of our modern distress; no one in all 


*Carthagena, Ohio. October, 1943. 
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history is more responsible for the de- 
struction of European unity and all the 
ills flowing therefrom than the Au- 
gustinian friar who with tremendous 
wrath and energy tore a great part of 
Germany from the Church. Luther’s 
principles all have their share in the 
tradition of state power and absolutism 
in Germany which we condemn as the 
background of Hitlerism and the pres- 
ent world conflict. 

After citing a number of Luther’s 
own utterances, Christopher Dawson 
concludes: “This Lutheran tradition, 
with its strange dualism of pessimism 
and faith, other-worldliness and world 
affirmation, passive quietism and crude 
acceptance of the reign of force, has 
been the most powerful force in the 
formation of the German mind and 
German social attitude. It played a 
considerable part in the development 
of German idealism. It is found behind 
Hegel’s exaltation of the Prussian 
state as the supreme expression of Ab- 
solute Spirit, and his conception of 
history as the manifestation of God 
in time, so that Welt-geschicte and 
Welt-Gericht (world history and 
world judgment) are the same. Here 
also we find the same cult of force 
which found its extreme expression 
among the disciples of Hegel. But it 
had a still greater and far more direct 
influence on German political thought. 
Here Luther’s cult of force and his 
‘natural law of irrationalism’ becomes 
transformed into the cult of militarism 
and nonmoral or supermoral Macht- 
politik (politics of force).” 

The dire influence of Martin Lu- 
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ther’s teachings on social, political, and 
economic life in Germany is shown by 
the fact that “immediately after Luther 
there is a reaction of authority in Prot- 
estant Germany under the most tyran- 
nously social form.” Partly because of 
the anarchical upheaval in all society, 
set in motion by revolutionary doctrine 
and inflaming oratory, and partly be- 
cause of the need for a substitute for 
the Church power which was rejected, 
the princes become absolute in matters 
of Church and state. Due to that same 
flaming oratory denouncing the peas- 
ants, the Peasant Revolt is suppressed 
with dreadful cruelty, and social jus- 
tice is retarded for two centuries. 

The consequence of dissension in 
religious matters leading to the 30 
Years’ War remains in an interiorly 
divided Germany and a divided Eu- 
rope today. Largely as a result of this 
disruption of religious unity, the pagan 
forces of our time, themselves the ulti- 
mate consequence of apostasy from the 
Church, find it easy to gain control. 
Within Germany, Hitler’s first casual- 
ty was the German people. Only reli- 
gious forces could oppose him success- 
fully. The vaunted schools of research, 
the free universities, were powerless. 
But the religious forces were divided. 
Catholics were a decided minority. Per- 
haps history will tell the story of an- 
other tragic “might have been”; the 
Catholics might have stopped Hitler. 
Only now, when it is too late, does the 
liberal world realize it should have 
sought to help the Catholic element in 
Germany; but it was not in accotd 
with the liberal tradition to favor per- 
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secuted Catholics anywhere, which is 
itself a sign that the boast of liberal 
freedom is vain. 

We wonder, even now, whether 
many of the postwar plans include the 
strengthening of Catholic influence in 
Europe. There is ample evidence that 
this matter has been given little study, 
even though many dream of re-educat- 
ing the German people, the most edu- 
cated people in Europe. In fact, when 
the charming foreign secretary of the 
British Empire, Anthony Eden, was 
m the U.S., a reporter asked him 
whether the Pope was to be represent- 
ed at the peace conference. This shin- 
ing example of righteous cause, of 
peace through justice, had not so much 
as thought of the Pope. By his own 
admission! Peace planning which ig- 
nores the religious background of 
Europe is doomed to failure. There is 
only one voice divinely appointed to 
speak truth and justice to all men, and 
that voice had not been thought of. 
Commentators say little of the Church 
and of the Pope. Dare we suggest that 
just a trace of distrust, perhaps dislike, 
of the sovereign Pontiff still remains 
in their minds? Surely not the bitter 
hatred of “papacy” and “popery” that 
poured from the spleen of Friar Mar- 
tin! 

The Revolt which began in Germany 
spread through all the world. What 
began as a fight for freedom from 
tyranny of the Church (so claimed 
Luther) ended in the world distress 
of mind and spirit, in the rejection of 
God and all religion, in the darkness 
of mind and will. The Revolt in effect 
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proved a second original sin for man- 
kind, The revolt to save the Gospel 
by tearing the inspired Word from the 
reverent authority of the Church end- 
ed in destruction of the Gospel. The 
revolt which was to destroy Church, 
Mass, and sacraments, so that man 
could approach the Saviour directly 
and immediately, ended with denial of 
Christ’s divinity and all supernatural 
truth. The revolt that was to free 
Christian man from superstition and 
thralldom to pope and priest, ended 
with men bereft of the supernatural 
means of grace. Today’s tragedy is 
man, fallen and ciosed in on himself, 
prey to every evil. Not indeed as 
though he were totally corrupt, but 
not able to arise even to the dignity 
which is only human. Pertinently does 
Maritain say that since man has re- 
jected that which is above nature he 
has fallen below that which is human. 

Unto this “dead end” in human 
progress the Lutheran Revolt has led 
man. 

No one will deny that Luther was 
personally devoted to Christ, that he 
sought passionately to love Him; but 
his teaching presented man as totally 
corrupt, unable to do any moral good. 
Remaining ever sinful, man was to be 
saved only by a faith-trust grasping the 
mantle of Christ, with which he cov- 
ered his incurable leprosy. Grace could 
not enter his soul, no act ever became 
truly good, Supernatural life was im- 
possible. Even Luther’s acceptance ol 
the divine truths found in the Scrip- 
tures was essentially irrational; for the 
reformer repudiated sound reasoning, 
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denounced the great Christian philoso- 
phers and accepted a philosophy which 
made attainment of truth impossible. 
Thus he must be held responsible for 
the modern conflict between faith and 
science, which has wrought incalcula- 
ble harm on the human mind. Others 
were not slow to carry revolt from the 
domain of religion to that of the mind, 
with the result that after the ruin of 
supernatural truth all truth was made 
a victim. 

But Luther did admit that man 
could do his civic and temporal tasks 
well. In these the corrupted was still 
free. And into these, modern man 
threw his tremendous energies, which 
were unsanctified by divine grace, not 
directed to. God. We find in conse- 
quence that the followers of both Lu- 
ther and Calvin sought to make the 
earth their possession, and they became 
secular, worldly, entangled in material 
things, losing the things of the spirit. 
The ambitions of men, no longer re- 
strained by the Church and her sacra- 
ments, sought to enslave their fellow 
men. Encouraged by the teaching of 
the reformers on the power of the state, 
duke and prince took over the power 
once the exclusive possession of the 
Church. They all became popes, but 
without law, tradition, or divine mis- 
sion, 


The history of the post-Reformation 
is a study of the modern man squander- 
ing his goods, flinging aside first the 
Church and her Sacrifice and sacra? 
ments, then the Sacred Scriptures and 
all supernatural revelation. (Luther’s 
own homeland is the classic example 
of this advancing dechristianization.) 
Finally, man cast aside the goods of 
nature. Ironical is the comment of 
Maritain: “Human nature will only 
have to throw off as an empty theologi+ 
cal accessory the cloak of meaningless 
grace and turn its faith-trust onto it- 
self, and it will become that pleasant 
liberated beast whose continual and 
infallible progress delights the universe 
today.” Today we find modern man 
with no sense of sin, no sense of God’s 
existence, The Revolt is complete. 

Such is the background of our dis- 
tress. To find a remedy we must undo 
the work of Martin Luther, return to 
the truth, natural and supernatural, to 
revelation found in Bible and Church, 
to moral law, natural and supernatur- 
al, to the means of grace, sacraments 
and Sacrifice; we must direct man 
again to God, Christ, and the Church, 
Let the disturbed commentators who 
feel that their hearers and readers are 
not sufficiently aroused over the evils 
of our times arouse themselves over 
the sources of those evils. 


ats, 


x 
He seems to me a very foolish man, and very wretched, who 


will not increase his understanding while he is in the world, and 
even wish and long to reach that endless life where all shall be made 


clear, 


King Alfred. 














Negro Opportunity 


By CARL SANDBURG 
Excerpt from a book* 


The human dignity of the Amer- 
ican Negro becomes easier to look at 
now than at any time since white men 
bought, stole, and kidnapped the first 
black folk brought from Africa to this 
country, And it might be asked, with- 
out getting unfair or indecent with 
anybody, whether the dignity of the 
white man ever sunk lower than it did 
when for a century and a half he took 
his sailing ships to African shores, 
loading them with naked Negroes 
fitted by the hundreds in “spoon fash- 
ion” so no cargo space would be 
wasted, shipping this human livestock 
across tropic seas at a high death rate, 
with sanitation so vile that sailors said 
when the wind was right you could 
smell a slave ship five miles away. 
And when a man begins talking 
along this line there is a cettain mi- 
nority of American citizens North and 
South (a minority growing smaller as 
time goes by) and they have a stand- 


ard question they ask as though you’ 


are floored and out of breath with 
nothing to say when this question hits 
you in the face. 

This question—and there are those 
who think it is an unanswerable looloo 
—runs like this: “Would you want 
to marry a nigger? Would you like to 
have your daughter marry a nigger?” 

This ‘is supposed to choke off any 
discussion you. might want to start 


*Home Front Memo. 1943. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York City. 


The freedoms they fight for 


around the question of whether the 
Negro soldier in this war has as much 
a right as the white soldier to any of 
all of the Four Freedoms. 

I remember when a Chicago news- 
paper in 1919 sent me to the Negro 
district, having then a _ population 
above 150,000, and I wrote a series of 
stories about living conditions there— 
of slums, families in single rooms with 
bad plumbing and leaky ceilings, 
scampering rats interfering with hu- 
man sleep, high rents and protected 
gamblers and workless soldiers just 
back from overseas service —and a 
couple of times I got phone calls from 
shrill-voiced birds asking, “Do you 
call yourself a white man?” and warn- 
ing, “Look out or you'll get your trim- 
mings one of these nights!” 

So I léarned that you must be care- 
ful how you bring up any question 
concerning the Negro, even grave 
community questions such as, “‘Where 
does the Negro hoodlum, ‘stick-up, 
rapist, come from? Is it possible there 
would be fewer of these if more Negro 
youth had better chances at living 
clean, getting jobs that ate not dead- 
end, at living just a little freer from 
discrimination and hate?” 

The slums get their revenge, always 
somehow or other their retribution 
can be figured’ in any community, 
whether the slums are Negro ratholes 
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such as those presented in Native Son 
by the Negro noyelist Richard Wright, 
or slums of Polish white folk over on 
the Northwest side of Chicago, with an 
unforgettable and reecking house of 
viee, as reported in the novel Never 
Come Morning by the Scandinavian 
Nelson Allgren. 

No slum is separate from its com- 
munity. Thousands of mean and sin- 
ister secrets stretch out in definite 
bonds from the slum to the outside 
world, 

Why should some of us find it deep- 
ly moving that an eminent spokesman, 
Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, founder-direc- 
tor of the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, spoke his fear and anxiety as to 
the “Christian ghettos” of the Negro 
race and of how “in the case of these 
12 million Americans—a_ dispropor- 
tionate number have translated a deep 
inner frustration into an external atti- 
tude that is completely antisocial” ? 

The Bishop sees danger signals. 
Working with Catholic youth of all 
sorts and conditions, it has come clear 
to him that again because of hate and 
discrimination handed to the Negro 
there may be grapes of wrath trampled 
in @ vintage not so good to look at. 
“These people are no longer satisfied 
with weasel words and insincere prom- 
ises, Their demands are most reason- 
able. The opportunity to progress, bet- 
ter themselves economically, share. in 
the industrial, social, political, and cul- 
tural life of America—these are the 
things the American Negro seeks; and 
he can no longer be denied. If the 
Negro is worthy to die with the. white 
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man, he is worthy to live with him on 
terms of honest, objective equality.” 

What are the demands? And what 
the realities the Negro hopes to fight 
for? “Liberty to speak, think, and 
worship as their conscience dictates, 
economic security free from the specter 
of unemployment and enforced pov- 
erty, the opportunity for education, 
for the normal fulfillment of those 
normal human desires which spell hu- 
man happiness.” 

Bishop Sheil knows about Christ’s 
poor and how “too much respect for 
the local banker, industrialist, or poli- 
tician has caused them to be silent 
when the teachings of Christ should 
have been literally shouted from the 
housetops.” 

Men in influence “giving lip service 
to democratic principles’ — what of 
them? “The power of those men, out 
of all proportion to their numbers, 
must be broken for the good of Amer- 
ica. It is the common man everywhere, 
whether he be Russian, English, Chi- 
nese, or American, who is fighting the 
battle for freedom in the world today.” 

The Church, when taking her right- 
ful place, proposes literally to “reno- 
vate the face of the earth, to satisfy 
all the urges and desires of the whole 
human personality.” 

This kind of preaching is worth 
study.. What holiness there is here 
touches many streets, people, and hun- 
gry hearts. It may go far. A glint of 
the priceless shines in Bishop Sheil’s 
declaration: “Jim Crowism in the mys- 
tical Body of Christ is a disgraceful 
anomaly.” 











We Can Beat Malaria, Too 


By H. G. QUARITCH WALES 


Condensed from Extension* 


Perhaps you have been out there 
only a week. You have a slight head- 
ache, your bones ache, and, despite 
oppressive tropic heat, you feel a mys- 
terious chill. The glaring sunlight be- 
gins to pale, as though you had been 
transported home on a magic carpet. 
Suddenly you begin to shiver, your 
teeth chatter, your face and hands turn 
blue. You fling yourself on your cot, 
lie huddled in your blanket quaking 
violently. Soon flashes of heat pass 
through you. You are in a burning 
fever. You want to fling away all cov- 
erings. You groan with headache, even 
becoming delirious. You have malaria, 
the most killing disease in the world. 

More than half the Americans on 
some of the Southwest Pacific islands 
have contracted malaria. In Africa it is 
one of the chief medical problems, too. 
In fact, in this war the U.S. Army has 
more cases of malaria per day than it 
had in a year in the last. However, 
there is comfort in knowing what a 
vast store of accumulated knowledge 
is available for fighting this menace. 
During 18 years’ residence in the Far 
East, I watched much of it being built 
up. And as an Army officer in Malaya 
in 1941, I saw preventive work under 
service conditions. 

The reason so many get malaria in 
active war theaters is that so much 
must depend on what the individual 


Winning on the Anopheles front 


does for himself. Unlike dysentery and 
typhoid, no vaccine protects from ma- 
laria. Quinine is too precious for use 
just as a prophylactic. It’s up to the sol- 
dier to prevent mosquitoes from biting 
him. His small mosquito net is his best 
friend. On night duty, or any time he 
is about after dark, he must rub pun- 
gent citronella balm on face and hands, 

It is easy to become careless, with 
so many other things to think of. So 
it is useful to know that not all mos- 
quitoes are malaria carriers, If you 
know the dangerous ones by sight, you 
are more likely to be specially careful 
when you see them. Malaria carriers, 
Anopheles, are easily recognized be- 
cause when at rest they carry their 
bodies at such a sharp angle to the sur- 
face that they seem to be almost staad- 
ing on their heads. Also, they usually 
have a dappled appearance. In some 
places there are no Anopheles, though 
harmless mosquitoes of the genus Cw- 
lex simply swarm. They are nothing 
but a nuisance; and it adds to one’s 
peace of mind to know this. 

That was the case in central Thai- 
land, where I spent my early years in 
the East. Every evening, as soon as it 
was dusk, the air hummed with mos- 
quitoes. They were the largest and 
hungriest in the world. To escape them 
one took refuge in a kind of refrigera- 
tor in the corner of his living room. 


*%360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1, Ill. November, 1943. 
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I was told the story of the sportsman 
who went out snipe shooting in the 
rice swamps near Bangkok and was 
bitten by a cobra. Being far from help, 
he soon collapsed, unconscious. The 
sun set and out came the mosquitoes. 
The dying hunter was bitten without 
cease. In the morning he came to, none 
the worse for his experience. The mos- 
quitoes’ saliva neutralized the cobra 
venom! 

Though I doubt whether this story 
would stand the test of modern sci- 
ence, I am sure the lucky sportsman 
did not survive the snake bite, only to 
die of malaria. When I learned that 
Bangkok mosquitoes were nonmalari- 
ous, I took the advice of an old hand 
and deliberately let them bite me. In- 
stead of following the custom of dining 
with my feet thrust into a cotton bag 
and spending the rest of the evening in 
a glorified closet, I bravely let them do 
their worst. For three weeks I did 
nothing but scratch, and my ankles 
were a mass of sores. After that I found 
the mosquitoes had inoculated me 
against their own irritant. For years I 
scarcely felt a bite. 

Not only the Culex mosquitoes but 
most species of Anopheles are not 
malaria carriers, but, as one cannot 
easily tell one Anopheles from another, 
it is advisable to be careful when they 
are around, However, besides know- 
ing the genus Anopheles by sight, it is 
useful to know what types of country 
are most likely to be malarious and 
where to watch for them. 

Rice swamps throughout the East, 
however dangerous looking, are, like 


those around Bangkok, nonmalarious. 
You can camp safely among them, pro- 
vided you keep half a mile from any 
jungle. In Malaya the same applies to 
the salt-water mangrove swamps that 
often fringe the coast. When exploring 
in Malaya a few years ago, I camped 
quite safely on the seaward edge of 
these swamps. No doubt the Japanese 
knew that when outflanking the Brit- 
ish defenders of the peninsula by 
creeping through coastal swamps they 
ran no risk of malaria. 

But in the inner parts of mangrove 
swamps, reached only by spring tides, 
a malaria carrier, Anopheles umbro- 
sus, can breed. There is another com- 
plication. If the mangroves are felled, 
as might be necessary when establish- 
ing a beachhead or improvising a land- 
ing ground, another dangerous mos- 
quito (A. sundaicus) appears. 

In Malaya, and many other parts of 
the Southwest Pacific where fighting 
is likely, the foothills and coastal low- 
lands are the most malarious (the of- 
fender again being 4. umbrosus). But 
the jungle-covered mountains of the 
interior are healthy, always provided 
the forest is not felled. If it is felled, 
one is at the mercy of another carrier 
(A. maculatus) which breeds in open 
mountain streams, never in tree-shad- 
ed ones. To be safe when traveling in 
the interior, I always avoided camping 
near sunlit mountain streams, however 
attractive. In Java, parts of Sumatra, 
and other islands where the mountains 
are terraced for rice cultivation, the 
mountains and streams are as healthy 
as the rice plains below. 
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As I have said, under actual combat 
conditions much must depend on indi- 
vidual vigilance, plus luck. But once 
an island like Guadalcanal is recon- 
quered, the whole wonderful machin- 
ery for malaria control can operate or 
be re-established if it had existed be- 
fore. In a short time a country that has 
been a death trap can be made 100% 
safe. The discoveries that have made 
this possible are among the romances 
of science. 

Most of us think of Malaya entirely 
as a source of rubber and tin. But its 
really great gift to the world is the sys- 
tem of malaria control developed there 
since 1900 by Sir Malcolm Watson. 
Methods evolved by him in Malaya 
have since been applied throughout 
the Far East, in Africa, and Europe. 
Their use by Surgeon General Gorgas 
made the Panama Canal possible after 
the French had failed to control ma- 
laria and yellow fever. Malaria preven- 
tion in the U.S. was begun in 1916 by 
two American scientists who had first 
studied in Malaya. 

At the beginning of the century, an- 
nual death rates of 30% were common 
among labor forces in Malayan tin 
mines and on rubber estates. In the 
city of Singapore itself, up to 1911, 
everyone expected an attack of malaria 
every year and the death rate was be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 in a population 
of a quarter of a million. In 1939, with 
three times the population, malaria 
had been virtually stamped out. 

Success lay in what is known as 
“species sanitation,” that is to say, find- 
mg out what particular species is caus- 
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ing trouble in any given locality. Then 
every effort can be concentrated on 
eradicating it, while the other mosqui- 
toes can be ignored. This reduces the 
problem to manageable proportions, 

The new principle was discovered in 
1901, in rather dramatic circumstances. 
A new Malayan west-coast port, Port 
Swettenham, had just been opened 
among mangrove swamps. It proved 
so malarious that the governor decid- 
ed, only three months after the open- 
ing, that it must be abandoned, Just 
then it was discovered that A. sundai- 
cus was the mosquito responsible. The 
port was saved by appropriate methods 
of embanking, draining and oiling. 
Thirty years later this same discovery 
made possible the construction of the 
Singapore air base, laid out entirely on 
filled-in mangrove swamps. 

The mixture of mineral oils Sir Mal- 
colm invented kills the mosquito lar- 
vae but is harmless te man and ani- 
mals. It used to be an everyday sight 
in Malaya to see the oiling coolies on 
their rounds, methodically sprinkling 
every drain and watercourse. By this 
means the rubber estates were perfect- 
ly sanitary, provided one lived half a 
mile from the nearest jungle. [ remem- 
ber one estate manager saying that an 
unfortunate planter whose bungalow 
bordered the jungle was the only 
worker who had malaria. 

Naturally, in any war zone where it 
has been possible to establish malaria 
control on these lines, safe sites for 
camps can be easily selected. But one 
point, not arising in civilian life, has 
to be carefully considered: unless the 
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rain water collecting in slit trenches or 
in other excavations was immediately 
oiled, mosquitoes would breed in no 
time. What is more, there is always 
danger in employing natives for such 
digging. They probably have malaria 
in their blood and are ready to supply 
the parasites to the mosquitoes as soon 
as the latter hatch out of the puddles 
in the trenches. 

Intermittent sluicing is another con- 
trol first developed in Malaya. It has 
a devastating effect on the larvae in 
running water. It is now used in 
Southern India, where, as in Malaya, 
it is operated by peasants themselves. 
A difficulty in India and Ceylon is that 
any interference with the natural flush- 
ing performed by rivers is likely to 
cause a severe outbreak of malaria. In 
Ceylon drought led to the terrible epi- 
demic of 1934-35 that carried off 80,- 
000 persons in a few months. In the 
Punjab and Bengal, protection of vast 
areas from floods by means of embank- 
ments has made effective malaria con- 
trol exceptionally difficult, although 
constant research continues. 

Despite these obstacles, and last year 
Was a particularly bad one for malaria 
in large parts of India, it is in Northern 
India that the most remarkable ad- 
vance of recent years has been made. 
In the eastern Himalaya foothills the 
deadly Terai malaria and blackwater 
fever are caused by A. minimus. This 
is the mosquito that has caused trouble 
on the Burma road, the same that, 
breeding among grass in slowly mov- 
ing clear streams in the Philippines, 
Was responsible for such heavy losses 


among the American forces on Bataan 
after they had run short of quinine. 
But in the Himalayas an astonishing 
discovery brought amazingly success- 
ful results. By simply growing a hedge 
of rhododendron or wild privet over 
a little stream, malaria has been ban- 
ished from the valley below. And this 
has been done without interfering with 
the growth of rice in the more stagnant 
waters lower down in which A. mini- 
mus could not breed, Today in India 
some 5,000 miles of these hedges hold 
A. minimus at bay. 

Thus new methods, suitable for one 
locality or another, are constantly being 
evolved. I once sailed the Mediterra- 
nean with an enthusiastic young sci- 
entist bound for the heart of Africa, 
In his cabin he had a large tank of 
fishes. Their favorite diet was mos- 
quito. larvae and he expected great 
things of them and their progeny, he 
said, if he got them safely into the 
Zambesi. 

The invasion of Europe, no less than 
the fighting in Africa and the South- 
west Pacific, is sure to present malaria 
problems, In Italy, however, the enemy 
has been good enough to smooth our 
path, There the Pontine Marshes, ma- 
larious and uninhabitable for 2,000 
years, were made healthy by Mussolini 
in a decade. It is likely to be his single 
lasting achievement. That leaves the 
Balkans as Europe’s main danger area, 
for there malaria is always likely to 
dominate any military situation, But 
the reassuring point is that victory in 
the field of battle very soon leads to 
victory over malaria. 














The Railroads’ War Achievement 


Condensed from the National City Bank 


Monthly Letter* 


Not long after Pearl Harbor, Herr 
Goebbels, Germany’s minister of prop- 
aganda, pointed out that the American 
railroads were entering the war with 
10,000 fewer locomotives than they 
had at the beginning of the first World 
War, and with 500,000 fewer freight 
cars. This shortage of rolling stock, he 
observed, would be embarrassing un- 
der the most favorable conditions. At 
a time when the country faced such 
new problems as paralysis of coastwise 
shipping and tire and gasoline short- 
ages, it would prove, he predicted, an 
insuperable handicap. Transportation, 
particularly railroad transportation, de- 
clared Dr. Goebbels confidently, would 
prove the Achilles’ heel of the Ameri- 
can production effort. 

Even in the U. S. there was real con- 
cern. Persons whose memories went 
back to the first World War recalled 
the chaotic conditions then prevailing. 
They recalled how, partly through the 
lack of railroad teamwork and partly 
through government confusion, cars 
swamped the sidings on the Atlantic 
seaboard—-200,000 of them at one time 
—waiting to be unloaded. And they 
recalled: how in December, 1917, the 
government finally took over the car- 
riers and muddled through the rest 
of the emergency to the loss of every- 
one concerned, 

The yictory is not yet won; and it 


Without government red tape 


would be premature to write of this 
chapter in American transportation as 
if it were a closed one. Railroad officials 
know they need more equipment, and 
they believe public policy should per- 
mit them to have it. But after more 
than three years, the railroad reports 
have supplied little comfort to the ene- 
mies who hoped the carriers might 
prove a weak link in the war effort. 

In the first World War the railroads 
buckled under the strain of a traffic 
burden which at its peak in 1918 to- 
taled 405 billion ton-miles of freight 
and 43 billion passenger-miles. In 1942, 
with 35% fewer locomotives and 26% 
fewer freight cars, they handled 638 
billion ton-miles of freight, an increase 
of 58% over 1918, without anything 
remotely resembling a major car short- 
age. In the same year they moved 54 
billion miles of passenger ttaffic, ex: 
ceeding the 1918 volume by 26%. 

In 1943, expansion has continued. 
Estimates for the year, based.on figures 
tor the first seven months, indicate:a 
record-breaking freight-handling mark 
of around 725 billion ton-miles. This 
would represent an increase of 80% 
over the business handled under gov- 
ernment operation 25 years ago, and 
an ‘expansion over 1939, the last pre- 
war year, of 118%. The passenger- 
carrying performance has been even 
more spectacular. 


“55 Wall St., New York City. October, 1943. 
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The roads have had not only to han- 
dle an enormous expansion in their 
usual business; they have had to take 
up burdens which other transportation 
agencies, through no fault of their 
own, have been compelled to put 
down. A striking example has been 
the effort by which the railroads pre- 
vented the oil shortage in the East 
from developing into a crisis of the 
first magnitude. Before the war, 95% 
of the gasoline and oil for the East 
came by sea in tankers, The railroads 
delivered only about 10,000 barrels a 
day. Experts said that in an emergency 
they might be able to raise this to 200,- 
000 barrels. Then the U-boats struck. 
Tankers were sunk or diverted to sup- 
ply distant fronts. By the end of June, 
1943, the railroads were delivering oil 
to the East at a rate of more than a 
million barrels a day, 100 times the 
prewar volume, and at reduced freight 
rates, 

Since the war began, the railroads 
have had to replace the services of ship- 
ping on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
coasts, and the commercial intercoastal 
shipping through the Panama Canal 
(this last alone. amounted: to 29 mil- 
lion tons in 1939). In normal times, 
for example, much of the coal from 
West Virginia and Kentucky goes to 
Norfolk by train and thence by ship 
to New England. During the war, mil- 
lions of tons of this ceal has had to be 
hauled all the way to its destination 
by rail, (Fortunately, water movement 
of coal has now been resumed.) Before 
the war, much of the Pacific-coast lum- 
ber, canned goods, and other freight 


moved to the East by way of the Canal. 
Today this transcontinental material 
moves by rail. A substantial volume of 
shipping from the Caribbean is now 
landed at ports in the South for move- 
ment north by rail. The railroads have 
had to take over some of the traffic 
which formerly moved by highway— 
not merely because of tire and gasoline 
shortages, but because of the suspen- 
sion of the manufacture of new trucks 
except for military purposes, and a 
growing scarcity of repair parts. It is 
estimated that as a result of such traffic 
shifts the railroads have absorbed 90% 
of the wartime expansion in the na- 
tion’s freight trafic and 75% of the 
increase in passenger traffic. 

Military travel has provided a spe- 
cial problem. It is estimated that in 
1942 troop movements were four times 
heavier than in the first World War, 
and this year they are running some 
70% higher than last. The transporta- 
tion of one triangular infantry division 
of 15,000 men, with equipment, re- 
quires 65 trains, with a total of 1,350 
cars. From 40% to 50% of the coun- 
try’s sleeping cars are continuously in 
use by the military. The movement of 
troops in emergencies, such as the shift 
westward after Pearl Harbor, consti- 
tutes one of the finest pages in the rail- 
roads’ war history. 

A striking and disturbing contrast 
between this war and the last is to be 
found in the present problem of ob- 
taining equipment and manpower. 
Although the total increase in traffic 
between 1940 and 1942 was six times 
as great as that between 1916 and 
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1918, the railroads, because of. short- 
ages of materials, have been able to 
buy less than one-third the number of 
engines added during the first World 
War and less than three-quarters as 
many freight cars, The carriers were 
compelled to hire approximately 1 mil- 
lion new workers during the last fiscal 
year alone, 

The dangers that are inherent in 
such acute equipment and labor short- 
ages have been unhappily shown in 
recent months by a number of passen- 
ger train wrecks. Mr. Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, pointed out that the 
roads are being forced “to drive their 
equipment as it never has been driven 
before,” while at the same time suffer- 
ing from a great turnover in employ- 
ment, which forces them to use more 
and more “green hands.” 

Despite the accidents, the over-all 
wartime safety record has been extraor- 
dinary in view of the volume of traffic 
handled. Although the passenger-miles 
this year will practically double the 
1918 total, passenger fatalities have av- 
eraged only 22 per month, compared 
with 40 per month in that year. The 
record for the first eight months shows 
one passenger fatality for every 400 
million passenger-miles. 

How can we account for the fact 
that the railway system, which faltered 
so badly in the first World War, has 
met so successfully the infinitely great- 
er test imposed by this war? The story, 
covering a period of 20 years, is one 
of private enterprise, investment, and 
competition at work. 
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Preparations of the railroads for the 
present war did not begin with Pearl 
Harbor. They began as far back as 
1920, when wartime government op- 
eration was ended and the lines were 
turned back to their owners. Under 
the Transportation Act of that year it 
was provided that the carriers should 
be permitted to earn a “fair return” 
of 5% % on their investment. Relying 
on the good intentions of this act, the 
railroads, following the short postwar 
depression of 1921-1922, launched the 
program of rehabilitation which laid 
the foundation for their brilliant per- 
formance today, 20 years later. 

It was in 1923 that the roads an- 
nounced their first “$1-billion spend- 
ing program.” Between 1923 and 1941, 
despite the depression, they expanded 
approximately $1014 billion on capital 
account, which resulted, after allowing 
for retirements, in a net increase of 
$514 billion in investment in road and 
equipment. 

The implied promise held out by the 
Transportation Act of 1920, the “fair 
return” of 534%, was not fulfilled in 
the two decades that followed. Over 
that span, the railroads averaged a re- 
turn of barely 3%, and never in any 
year reached 5%. It has been said that 
during this period the railroads were 
“subsidized by their security holders,” 
and the observation contains more 
than a grain of truth, 

The extent of the revolution in rail 
operating methods may be summed up 
in the single statistical fact that the 
performance of the average freight 
train today, in load carried and speed 
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of movement, is nearly 120% greater 
than in 1918, Behind that over-all fig- 
ure is a myriad of contributing factors. 
Roadbeds have been improved and 
curves and grades reduced or elimi- 
nated. The steel rails of today are 
heavier than they were 20 years ago, 
and they are sturdier and longer- 
wearing. Double-tracking has replaced 
single extensively, with the result that 
although more than 23,000 miles of 
line were abandoned since the first 
World War, total trackage has in- 
creased from 397,000 to 404,000 miles. 
Modern signal systems increase the effi- 
ciency of this trackage. 

“More power” has been an outstand- 
ing development of the last 20 years. 
Though there are fewer locomotives in 
service today, they are better locomo- 
tives, better cared for and better han- 
dled, and turn in vastly more work. 
They travel 56% farther in a day, pull 
loads half again as heavy and keep 
those loads rolling much faster than 
their predecessors. Thousands of miles 
of road have been electrified. Big Die- 
sel-electric locomotives, with speeds of 
over 100 miles an hour, have been put 
into service. The old wooden boxcar 
has also undergone a rejuvenation. Its 
successor is built of lightweight steel 
and on the average will carry 25% 
more freight. 

Changes in operating methods have 
kept pace with improvements in plant. 
One of the principal developments of 
railroading in recent years has been the 
increasing length of railroad runs and 
the replacement of the old “slow 
freight” with modern through freights 


which, like passenger trains, run on 
regular schedule. New signal systems 
help keep them rolling. Centralized 
train control enables a man in a central 
office to follow the exact progress of 
many freight trains. Where two lines 
cross he can slow one train down just 
enough to let the other get past. What 
this means in time saved may be 
judged from the fact that once a heavy 
freight train has stopped it takes half 
an hour to regain full speed. 

The handling of freight at terminal 
points has undergone many changes. 
The old-fashioned switch engine is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past— 
replaced by fast-maneuvering Diesels 
which do not have to go to the “ash 
track” every few hours to have their 
clinkers removed and their fires vir- 
tually rebuilt. Electric “mules” and 
high-lift trucks, which handle 10,000- 
pound loads with ease, do much of the 
work once done manually and piece- 
meal, 

Once a freight car was either a box- 
car, a flat car, a gondola or a tank car. 
But today the number of specialized 
types is legion—with each of them do- 
ing its share to simplify and stream- 
line the handling of the load. There 
are 100 different kinds of tank cars 
alone, designed to carry everything 
from crude oil to ice cream. Not only 
are cars loaded by mechanical devices, 
but at some points giant rotary dump- 
ers are in use which can grip an open- 
top car carrying 120 tons of coal or 
ore, dump it, and return it to its nor- 
mal position—all within a minute and 
a half. Helping to increase the loading 
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of cars to maximum capacity are the 
freight consolidating and forwarding 
companies, which round up small lots 
of freight and mobilize it in full car- 
loads. 

Without central direction, the war- 
time traffic of today would swamp the 
roads. Such direction is provided by 
the Car Service Division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, This 
division knows the location of every 
car in the country at all times. Keep- 
ing in close touch with government, 
military and private shippers, it can 
anticipate any unusual freight move- 
ment. Working in close harmony with 
the Car Service Division are the Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards, the connecting 
link between the shippers and the rail- 
roads. 

Government policy during the war 
also has been admirably designed to 
achieve a maximum of cooperation and 
coordination in transportation. 

“Never load a freight car until you 
know you can unload it promptly.” 
Not only is this accepted policy, but 
it has been made effective. If unload- 
ing facilities at a seaboard terminal 


are overtaxed, the Car Service Division 
issues an embargo halting further ship- 
ments to that port until the congestion 
is relieved. If some big manufacturer 
“hogs” idle freight cars on his sidings, 
the Car Service Division can embargo 
his plant, and no more supplies will 
be moved in or out until he cooperates 
in keeping the cars moving. The ship- 
pers have created 500 vigilance com- 
mittees to check on receivers of freight 
and see that they “get ’em empty and 
get ’em back.” 

Germany’s propaganda minister, in 
his broadcast nearly two years ago, 
based his prediction of an American 
transportation breakdown on the fact 
that we had on hand half a million few- 
er freight cars going into the second 
World War than we had in the first 
World War. What Herr Goebbels, to- 
gether with many others, failed to un- 
derstand was how the improvement 
in railway plant and equipment over 
the last 20 years, plus the more inten- 
sive utilization of that equipment, had 
transformed the 1,800,000 cars of 1942 
into the equivalent of more than dou- 
ble that number. 
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Father Flanagan's Fighters 


Except for the humanitarianism of a single man, most of ‘a certain group 
of 400 young Americans probably would be wearing the dismal, ill-fitting 
clothes of the convict. As it is, they are clad instead in the uniforms of the 
U.S. armed forces. By last week approximately 100 of them were on the fight: 
ing fronts, three had won the Silver Star medal, and a fourth had been. post. 
humously awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for heroism. ‘Ten others 


had been reported killed in action. 


Newsweek (25 Oct. ’43)- 
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ll. come to thee by moonlight 


The Wind Blows 


By GEORGE CASEY 


Condensed. from the Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament* 


We were bivouacked in a cotton 
field on the. outskirts of that immense 
sprawling camp in the South to which 
we had come for firing on the rifle 
range. We had arranged for Mass at 
sundown, because the men had to get 
their firing done, rifles cleaned, and 
supper eaten before darkness. 

A detail of five, who had selected 
the site, volunteered to tie up a tar- 
paulin between two trees at the top of 
a gentle slope, so that the altar would 
be sheltered. Two others carried the 
Mass kit from the ammunition shed, 
along way over uneven cotton rows, 
and got busy ‘setting it up on an altar 
improvised by another group. Mean- 
while, soldiers, not in the least resem- 
bling apostles in appearance—sweaty 
beards, muddy. fatigues, camouflaged 
helmets—but apostolic in: purpose, ran 
out through the company streets, call- 
ing to KP’s, “Hey, any you guys Cath- 
olics? Mass at 6:30, over near the 274th 
mess. Father Casey wants all the Cath- 
dlics there. Come on.” 

Finally Mass begins. Two shaggy 
soldiers kneel beside the priest and 
mumble something that once was Lat- 
in, The breeze whips around the can- 
vas, So. a manon each side gets up, 
without suggestion, and holds on to 
the flapping altar cloths. It flutters the 
pages of the missal as well, so another, 
aking good example, climbs off his 


knees and assigns himself to holding 

down the pages. The wind spills in 

over the top, tearing at the candles, 

and by a happy inspiration, two more 

of the men slip around back of’ the 

altar and cup their hands behind the’ 
flames. The Mass, as you have noticed, 

hadn’t gotten under way punctually, 

so it’s later than you think; the dark- 

ness has gathered, and the priest’s nose 

is almost on the book trying to discern 

the words. The congregation stirs un-' 
easily; the altar boys squirm and twist 

and grimace around at: everybody as’ 
though they ought to be able to do 

something. It works; one fellow, with 

a delighted grin, slaps his hip; sure 

enough, a flashlight, and quickly he 

jumps to his feet, gets right behind 

the priest, and holds it over his shoul- 

der. There’ were a lot of men in on 

this Mass. 

You would think that all this would ' 
add up to a‘ lot of distraction. But I 
thought of those ancient Masses where 
everyone took part. Too, twilight is a 
quiet time, and that Mass was quiet, 
and absorbed. The camp fell still; the 
men cleaning their rifles did it softly; 
the KP’s didn’t bang the pots. 

As the shadows deepened, a slender, 
silver sickle of a moon with an emerg- 
ing star within its arc, and which 
seemed to have been waiting there just 
for this, came out just above the altar. 


*194'E, 76th St., New York City. November, 1943. 
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And all things there, the moon andthe When I drew apart, to unvest, man 
stars, the forest and the trucks, the after man came over to me, asking to 
tents, and the stacks of rifles seemed go to confession. And I sat upon a 
to bow towards the uplifted Host at fallen tree, and heard them; and I 


the tinkle of the bell. never saw moon or stars brighter than \ 
The Mass does its own preaching. those above me. st 
Wi 
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Untiring Legion 


Maria Paz gets up at five to assist at Mass in the Mexico City 
Cathedral. At seven she is at the station to take an early train, one of 


a throng bound north, south, east, and west. At nine she gets off the cal 
train at a lonely station in the mountains. Juan, a little boy of her ha 
catechism class, is waiting for her with a pair of burros. Now there be 
is a hard ride of an hour or two over a rocky road to the village of . 
Santiago. do 
Class is held when the sefiorita is ready. Maria Paz stops first for °F 
breakfast in an Indian casita, a humble little adobe house. The sefiora u 
is proud to serve the catechist, and she has gone to the trouble of pro- 
curing real bread instead of tortillas. When the catechist leaves, the id 
sefiora presses into her hand a farewell gift, an egg. pa 
Little Juan has already rung the bell, and the children of the vil- pe 
lage are gathering at the church; for even this tiny village has a church, bal 
an old Spanish church with open bell tower and finely carved doors. et 
A beautiful church, but no priest. The padre who has this puedio in ing 
his charge must care for 25 other widely separated villages, and Mass shi 
can never be offered here more than once a month. the} 
After the first class, Maria rides another two hours by burro. Again wit 
there is catechism. Lunch with an Indian family follows, and then orig 
there is a hike of an hour or more to the nearest railroad station. Maria T 
will reach Mexico City after dark. had 
There’ are more than 1,000 young women in Mexico City who inal 
spend their Sundays the way Maria Paz does. the 


Dorothy Gies in the Register (31 Oct. *43). Peoy 
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What It Means Ilo Be Americans 


We do not plunge out of third- 
story windows; nor do we attempt to 
walk through a stone wall. If we do, 
we get hurt, because third-story win- 
dows turn us over directly to the law 
of gravity, and stone walls to the laws 
of solids. Those are divine physical 
laws. We don’t make them. We dis- 
cover them and then respect them. 

Likewise, there are divine moral 
laws, relating to man. And, like physi- 
cal laws, we do not make them, we 
have to discover them. It is not what 
we think about them that matters. It 
is what we ought to think. And if we 
do not think as we ought about them, 
we get hurt. 

This fact the founding fathers of the 
U.S. fully understood. They believed 
in God. They believed that all men 
and women had a God-given nature, 
and hence they believed that all men 
and women, of whatever race or color, 
had inalienable rights, because they 
had the inalienable duty to live accord- 
ing to the laws of their nature: to wor- 
ship God their Creator; to be just in 
their social and international relations 
with all men, because God was the 
origin and end of all men. 

They believed that no government 
had the right to legislate against the 
inalienable rights of man or against 
the moral law. They believed that no 
people had the right to violate the in- 


By LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 


Condensed from a radio address* 


alienable rights of any other people. 

Here is what George Washington 
said: “Let us unite in imploring the 
supreme Ruler of nations to spread 
His holy protection over these United 
States, to verify the anticipation of this 
government’s being a safeguard to hu- 
man rights.” Here is what Jefferson 
said: “A bill of rights is what the 
people are entitled to against every 
government on earth, and what no just 
government should refuse or let rest 
on inference.” Here is what James 
Madison said: “It is our aim to ayoid 
the slightest interference with the right 
of conscience or the function of re- 
ligion, so wisely exempted from civil 
jurisdiction.” 

To recognize that our inalienable 
rights come from our God-given na- 
tures, to pray to God that our govern- 
ment may safeguard human rights, to 
keep the state from legislating in mat- 
ters of religion, to settle national differ- 
ences without recourse to war, to pro- 
claim that every government on earth 
should give its people a bill of rights— 
such are the American doctrines which 
constitute the most precious political 
platform that has ever been formu- 
lated. 

If we lose our faith in God as the 
source of inalienable rights, including 
popular sovereignty; if, instead of safe- 
guarding human rights, we allew gov- 


*Over WEEI, Boston, Mass. May 14, 1943. 
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ernment to violate them; if we start 
interfering with the exercise of reli- 
gion; if we start voting against the 
laws of God, then we shall go down 
and become slave states as surely as 
other nations have become slave states. 

If educators begin to speak against 
those principles, we have the duty to 
tell them that, while they have the 
right to hire a hall to speak against 
those principles, they have no right to 
use a public classroom to do so, On 
the other hand, we have the right, 
the duty, to insist that all American 
children be taught our American prin- 
ciples of government, including the 
fact that the founding fathers did not 
consider for an instant that the prin- 
ciple of inalienable rights could be de- 
fended without belief in God the Cre- 
ator of the common nature of all men. 
President Roosevelt, some two years 
ago, summed this up in a message to 
Congress when he said, “The defense 
of democracy, of international good 
faith, and of religion is all the same 
fight. To save one, we must make up 
our mind to save all.” 

President Roosevelt was then speak- 
ing from the very heart of the Ameri- 
can tradition, democracy based on re- 
ligion. If our schools, because they are 
neutral schools, cannot speak clearly 
enough about religion, then, if we 
want to save our democracy, we must 


see to it that what the schools cannot 
do the churches have a chance to do. 

Churches and schools may have to 
be separate, but churches and schools 
must be made to complement one an- 
other if our democracy is to live. If 
we allow our children to grow up 
without at least the faith of the found- 
ing fathers in the God-given nature 
of man, then our children will be left 
to the mercy of those who, like the 
nazis, hold that their highest allegiance 
is to the state, that there are no inalien- 


able rights, that the state may _regi- 


ment its citizens as it wills and brow- 
beat all those who do not please it. 

At home and at the peace table, we 
should, with the courage of the men 
of 1776, proclaim to our allies as well 
as to our enemies that, under God, all 
men and women, whatever their race, 
color, or creed, have inalienable rights, 
including, above all, the right to prac- 
tice their religion, and that no people 
has the right to govern another people 
against its will. Then we shall be 
Americans, worthy successors of the 
founders of America; and because our 
sacred political tradition is founded on 
eternal objective truth, we shall have 
made sure that our sons who, because 
men have repudiated God and His 
laws, are again falling on the battle- 
fields of the world, will not have sacti- 
ficed their lives in vain. 


You never know how the human voice can change until you hear a 


woman stop scolding her husband in order to answer the telephone. 
Paul Foster, Jr., in the Midwestern Post (27 Aug. °43)- 
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Unique Newspaper 


In yOur wildest dreams, can you ever 
imagine a time when newspapers will 
cater, not merely to the mental require- 
ments of their readers, but have a balm 
to offer for bruised bodies and aching 
hearts as well? To prophesy any such 
change would subject a person to end- 
less ridicule. 

Still, this is a reality in one South 
American city, Buenos Aires, which 
possesses the greatest and most unique 
daily newspaper in the world. This 
paper maintains a staff of dentists and 
doctors for the poor, a free legal de- 
partment, a public library and a free 
forum, a museum, and a free hotel for 
noted visitors. The paper is La Prensa, 
(the Press) whose magnificent build- 
ing on the Avenida de Mayo looks like 
an ornate art museum. 

Its founder, Dr. Paz, instead of leav- 
ing his fortune to found a hospital, col- 
lege, or some charitable institution, de- 
cided to combine philanthropy with 
journalism while he lived, and realized 
his dream in 1894, when one of the 
finest newspaper edifices in the world 
was completed, at the cost of $2 mil- 
lion. 

Inside this gray marble structure on 
one of the finest boulevards in Argen- 
tina, many surprises await the visitor. 
On the ground floor beside the busi- 
ness offices is the room, luxuriously 
furnished, for free legal advice. Then 


By PEADAR NICHOLSON 
Condensed from Good Counsel* 


there is the free medical office and free 
library. The physician having charge 
of the health clinic, with five assistants, 
may often attend as many as 110 pa- 
tients in a single day. In the large mu- 
seum all kinds of Argentine products, 
ranging from wheat to boots, may be 
seen. On this floor, also, farmers may 
have their soil tested in the laboratory. 

The editorial offices on the second 
floor astound visiting newspapermen, 
who often work in dingy and cramped 
surroundings. This floor contains also 
La Prensa’s magnificent library of 90,- 
000 volumes, which are often used by 
needy students. Here also is an ornate 
lecture and concert hall, which attracts 
an audience mainly of the elite. 

On the third floor, notable foreign 
visitors find a palatial suite of rooms 
expressly designed for them. The par- 
lors are canopied in blue silk and hung 
with costly tapestries. No royal man- 
sion ever looked more imposing. 

The founder, always in the back- 
ground, had novel ideas for the recrea- 
tion room. A fencing salon and res- 
taurant are combined, as he believed 
that fencing was a sport all newspaper- 
men should practice to keep fit. While 
he lived he kept on his payroll a fenc- 
ing master to provide his staff with 
instructions three times a week. 

No one would imagine that all this 
began way back in 1869, but Dr. Paz 


*St, John’s Priory, John’s Lane, Dublin, Ireland. October-December, 1943. 
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was successful right from the start. 
Once during the Revolution in 1874 he 
was compelled to flee to Montevideo 
but he quickly returned and the new 
government appointed him ambassa- 
dor to France. In France his dream of 
the finest newspaper building in South 
America was born and grew. 

Returning home, he sent one of the 
foremost engineers in the country to 
study the greatest newspaper plants in 
London, New York, Paris. A leading 
architect designed the building, capped 
by a majestic figure representing “the 
Press,” a lantern in her hand, similar 
to our Statue of Liberty. 

Famous the world over for its news 


service, La Prensa has been recognized 
for years as the greatest newspaper in 
South America. In the interior of Ar- 
gentina alone it has more than 100 re- 
porters. It scorns sensationalism and 
never publishes suicides or divorces 
and even court cases are abbreviated 
to mere mention of the verdict. Its con- 
tributors have included and still in- 
clude world figures, and it pays the 
highest prices for news or special ar- 
ticles. 

Philanthropists like Dr. Paz are 
rare, but his example may help arouse 
slumbering social consciences to devote 
more labor and time to the poor and 
oppressed. 


Es 


Flights of Fancy 


Busy idle rumors.—Leslie E. Dun- 
kin. 


As irrevocable as a mailed letter.— 
Barbara Nix. 


Heads like stoppers on a bottle,— 
Rose Franken. 


As ‘touchy as a booby trap.—Cpl. H. 
D. Hammond, 


A flirt is a woman who believes that 
it’s every man for herself—The Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


A man is known by the company he 
keeps from yawning.—The Dubuque 
Telegraph Herald. 


Pride is a one-man parade.—Paschal 


Boland, O. S. B. 


He suffered from the bitter scold.— 
Irving Tressler. 


He has the courage of his illusions. 
—Arthur Train. 


Implacable with power. — Lieut. 
George Bristol. 


The minutes crawled by like wound- 
ed men.—Barbara Nix. 


On the horizon three separate thun- 
derstorms talked darkly to each other. 
—Herbert E. Bates. . 


[Readers are invited co submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used, 
Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 
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Catholics Make Good Christians 


Scoop for page 1 


A newspaper reporter writes the 
news as it is, I thought as [ hurried 
back to my desk in the editorial room 
of a New Orleans daily. But something 
was burning within me. I typed out 
the story and, without a word, shoved 
it under the night city editor’s nose. 

A few minutes later I was standing 
before the city desk again, The editor 
had called me. He was looking down 
at my copy, obviously troubled. I knew 
what was in his mind. 

“I always report news as it is,” I 
said, without waiting for his remarks. 
“Any reporter knows, or should know, 
that when a dog bites a man, that isn’t 
news; but when a man bites a dog, 
that’s news.” 

The editor looked up as I spoke. 
“Here is a case of man-bites-dog,” | 
continued, “or the same thing in dif- 
ferent words; for how can Protestant 
missionaries in South America make 
Christians out of Catholics?” 

The editor shrugged his shoulders, 
grunted, glanced down at my copy 
again. 

“Making Christians out of Catholics 
after some 1900 years of apostolic’ suc- 
cession in the Catholic Church,” I add- 
ed, “is certainly a Gospel phenomenon. 
It’s news!” 

With a lifted eyebrow, the editor 
tead aloud my lead: “Protestant mis- 
sionaries in South America are using 


By SGT. LOUIS J. MALOOR, U.S.M.C. 


Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor* 


every means at their disposal to make 
Christians out of Catholics, Mrs.. *X,’ 
Baptist missionary, told local B.Y.P.U. 
members at the Mexican lunch room, 
St. Charles Ave., last night.” 

It was not unusual for me, a Cath- 
olic newspaper reporter, to cover meet- 
ings, revivals, and other functions of 
various denominations. In fact, several 
of our news staff were Catholics. Our 
job was to report news without preju- 
dice, and we did that. 

The editor looked up again. “You 
know this is ridiculous,” he said. 
“How can these folks make Christians 
out of people who are equally as Chris- 
tian as they, if not more? I can’t let 
this get in as it is.” 

“Well, sir,” I replied, “that’s entirely 
up to you. You sent me out to get the 
story. I got it. You are the editor.” 

The next morning the story came 
out merely stating that this “mission- 
ary” had,.spoken. about her work’ in 
South America, adding that refresh- 
ments were served. Incidentally, the 
editor who read my copy was a Prot- 
estant. 

This occurrence, shortly before I left 
to join the armed forces, came to my 
mind recently when I was lounging 
in the USO Club at Morehead City, 
No. Car. I happened to be looking 
through a Baptist publication on the 
reading table, and noticed that here 


* Huntington, Ind.. Nov. 7,,1943. 
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and there were flimsy references to the 
Catholic bishops of the U. S., attacking 
their pronouncements regarding Prot- 
estant “missionary” activities in South 
America. 

My Protestant buddy, who had been 
a school teacher, was beside me. I called 
his attention to the magazine. He 
thumbed through it, remarking, “I’m 
ashamed of this.” The next morning, 
Sunday, he asked to go to Mass with 
me. Since then he has been my con- 
stant companion at the Catholic chapel. 

Western Hemisphere solidarity is ad- 
mittedly the big objective of our good- 
neighbor policy. I am convinced that 
American Catholics alone can make 
this solidarity real. Protestant “mis- 
sionary” work in South America can 
serve but one purpose, prevention of 
this solidarity. 

To make “Christians out of Cath- 
olics” falls nothing short of intellectual 
dishonesty with some, and pure ignor- 
ance and prejudice with others. Mrs. 
“X” in New Orleans possibly fits into 
the latter group. I say this because I 
heard her. 

We Catholics who have. put onthe 
uniform to defend our country look 
with sadness upon this camouflaged 
attempt, not only to antagonize the 
Church which has made us good, hon- 
est, Christian American soldiers, but 
to jeopardize our good-neighbor pol- 
icy, for which Catholic colleges and 
universities in the U.S. ‘have been 
striving so diligently, ; 

To us, this Protestant “missionary” 
activity in Catholic South America is 
one of the greatest insults heaped upon 
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a Christian continent in modern times. 
Any attempt to justify the presence of 
these “missionaries” there is pure ra- 
tionalization. And it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the attack 
which certain Protestant publications 
and these “missionaries” have launch- 
ed against the faith of thousands of 
Catholics in the armed forces, this slap- 
in-the-face to some 20 millions of their 
fellow American citizens, is a cause 
for bitter resentment. If such action is 
reprehensible in peacetime, and it is, 
how then shall we interpret it at a 
time when national unity and coordi- 
nation of effort are so essential? 

For nearly two years I have been 
ir. one of the greatest branches of the 
American armed forces. My uniform 
is sacred, Why? Not merely because J 
am a citizen; more so because I love 
my country and ‘because | intend to 
defend her against her enemies, even 
unto death. My brother, now far from 
our shores, has the same intention, We 
both volunteered. 

But I also love my Church, which 
teaches me that in loving Christ I must 
love neighbor and country. Year after 
year she has preached to me, in Christ’s 
own words, the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Ten Commandments. She has 
shown me the Way. She has given me 
the Truth and the Light. She has given 
me the means to lead a good, Christian 
life. She has shown me how to live, 
and die, a good American. 

Should I keep silent when I know 
that an attack, upon my. Church. is an 
attack upon my country? Am I ex- 
pected to defend one and neglect the 
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other? Must I defend democracy and 
at the same time permit the fountain- 
head to be attacked? 

Thank God, the American Consti- 
tution is still law. Indeed, this vener- 
able document makes the defense of 
my Church one of my most sacred 
rights. Whether I be a civilian or sol- 
dier, I intend to exercise these rights. 

Let there be no mistake. Protestant 
“missionary” activities in South Amer- 
ica are dangerous to our national de- 
fense: 

1, South American countries are pre- 
dominantly Catholic, Christian in the 
truest sense of the word. 

2. Christianity was being practiced 
in South America long before our gov- 
ernment was formed. 

3. “Converting Catholics to Chris- 
tianity” in South America, or any- 
where else, is as disgustingly ignorant 
as it is historically and intellectually 
dishonest. 

4, Protestant “missionary” activities 
in South America justly arouses sus- 
picion im our minds, since South 
America does not need Protestant mis- 
sionaries. 

5. These “missionary” activities in 
South America are deplored by South 


Americans, who pride themselves on 
their Christian heritage and resent be- 
ing referred to as pagans and idolaters. 

6. Presence of Protestant “mission- 
aries” in Catholic South America is 
nothing short of an insult to the Cath- 
olics in the U.S. who profess the same 
faith. 

7. Members of the American armed 
forces have seen these “missionaries” 
at work in South America and have 
taken first-hand reconnaissance of the 
unwholesome situation. 

8. The good-neighbor policy, for a 
closer cooperation and Western Hemi- 
sphere unity, is definitely endangered 
as long as these peculiar activities con- 
tinue, 

9. The Catholic Church is the great- 
est force for Western Hemisphere soli- 
darity, and Catholic servicemen on 
duty in Catholic South America are 
our best diplomats and ambassadors. 

There is but one thing to do about 
the Protestant “missionary” activities 
in South America — the right thing: 
When a man bites a dog, it is news. 
It is also news when Protestant “mis- 
sionaries” in South America ate try- 
ing to “make Christians out of Cath- 
olics.” Put it on the front page. 
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Only one-third of the passengers on the Mayflower were religious Pilgrims, 
and the rest, who made trouble and necessitated the drawing up of the May- 
ower Compact, were a very mixed lot, largely from the streets of London, so 
that a “Mayflower descendant” may have come down from a highly respectable 
dligious refugee from Leyden or from an ordinary plain son-of-a-gun who had 
to be taught his place by the Leydenites. 


From The American by James Truslow Adams (Scribners, 1943). 











Chaplain’s Day 


By MARIE HAYDEN 


Condensed from the Vincentian* 


A typical day with a Navy chap- 
lain, as recorded by one of them, shows 
that his duties keep him busy from 
6:30 Mass in the morning until late at 
night. He must be professor, diplomat, 
psychiatrist, financial genius, and Dor- 
othy Dix to meet the demands of the 
men in blue. His typical day goes like 
this: 

The 6:30 Mass is followed by Com- 
munion distributed to men in the sick 
bay; then breakfast. At 0800 (Coast 
Guard time) the chaplain reports to 
his office in the main barracks for the 
official business of the day. There are 
only six letters on the desk so maybe 
there will not be much to do. 

The first letter is from a mother in 
Texas who wants to know if her boy 
has been going to Mass on Sundays. 
He was always somewhat of a black 
sheep, careless about his religion, seem- 
ingly interested solely in adventure 
stories and boats, and she is worried 
about him. 

A telephone call brings the boy to 
the office. He is a tall red-headed lad 
who shifts his weight uneasily from 
one enormous foot to the other and 
speaks with a slow Texan drawl. “You 
tell ma I’m goin’ to Mass every Sun- 
day,” he says with a touch of belliger- 
ence, “and that I'll write one of these 
days soon when I’m not so busy. Tell 
her I like it here.” 


*1405 S. 9th St., St. Louis, 
72 





Double, double toil and trouble 


“Why do you go to Mass every Sun- 
day, Bill?” 

Bill stared, then grinned. “I reckon 
because there’s nobody around telling 
me it’s my bounden duty, Chaplain,” 
he said, scratching his head, “but not 
altogether. guess religion means more 
to a feller away from home. Going to 
Mass makes you feel, well, closer to 
the folks and it helps with the work 
here, too. There’s nobody much a guy 
kin depend on in this war exceptin’ 
himself and God.” 

“That’s a pretty good combination, 
Bill.” The chaplain holds out his hand. 
“Yl tell your mother not to worry.” 

Bill doesn’t know it but he is a per- 
fect example of what Will H. Hays, 
president of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, 
meant when he said: “As Americans, 
we cling to certain fundamentals 
which the feet of time cannot wear 
away nor the hands of violent men 
destroy. These are the verities; and 
never were ideals of conduct, stoutness 
of heart, courage of soul more vital 
than now. The brightest and most en- 
during of the lights of civilization is 
the spirit of religion. In war, it is a 
means of unity at home and of strength 
at the battlefront. The mystic cords of 
religion bind us at home in enduring 
unity, binding the home front to the 
battlefront.” 

4, Mo. November, 1943. 
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Bill is hardly out the door when the 
telephone rings and a sweet voice from 
one of the local USO clubs asks if 30 
men from the Coast Guard may be in- 
vited to a dance in town tonight. The 
chaplain carefully asks if there is any 
preference as to sizes or coloring, jit- 
terbugs or waltzers; but the sweet 
voice refuses to joke about so serious 
a matter and arrangements are made 
for the 30 men (assorted) to accept the 
welcome invitation. The chaplain goes 
back to his mail and has just finished 
dictating a letter to the worried mother 
in Texas when he is interrupted by 
the arrival of two bluejackets. One 
wants to make arrangements to get 
married, and the other, to begin a 
course of religious instructions. 

The next caller is a skipper of one 
of the Shore Patrol boats who wants 
some sweaters, books and games for 
his men. The chaplain goes with him 
to the gear locker and helps him select 
the desired articles, all of which have 
been donated by various organizations. 
In among the many books he slips a 
Bible and several religious magazines, 
hoping that perhaps one of the sailors 
out there on the sea will take time to 
discover their worth. The skipper kids 
him about sneaking in a “plug”; then 
goes on his way and the chaplain re- 
turns to his desk and the remaining 
five unopened letters. 

The first one contains a money or- 
der in repayment for a loan and a very 
effusive letter of thanks from Mrs. 
Susan B. Petrovelli, who ran complete- 
ly and unexpectedly out of money last 
month while Mr. Petrovelli was at sea, 


and had to apply for a loan from the 
Welfare Fund. The second and third 
letters offer to give the Coast Guard 
a play and a secondhand piano, respec- 
tively, The fourth is an advertisement 
for athletic equipment, 

The fifth is from a girl in Brooklyn 
who has lost track of her Bill and 
wants the chaplain to help her find 
him. He was stationed at Curtis Bay 
the last time she saw him but they 
quarreled over her boss (who is a 4-F, 
and for whom this girl from Brooklyn 
doesn’t really care at all; Bill is twice 
as wonderful!). At the end of the sixth 
page the chaplain learns that Bill’s last 
name is Murphy and he has black hair, 
blue eyes, and has a snake tattooed on 
his left arm. Will the “good Father 
please look him up and tell him to 
write”? 

While the “good Father” is still 
wondering how to locate one blue- 
eyed, black-haired sailor with a snake 
tattooed on his left arm in a group of 
approximately 1,000 men in his baili- 
wick, he receives an announcement by 
telephone that a company of men is 
leaving about six o'clock. So arrange- 
ments are made for confessions and 
Benediction in the chapel at four. It is 
now afternoon so the chaplain dictates 
a note of acknowledgment to Mrs. 
Susan B. Petrovelli, one of acceptance 
and appreciation to the donors of both 
the play and the piano, and goes off 
to lunch, carrying the letter of the girl 
from Brooklyn in his pocket for future 
reference. 

At 1:30 o'clock he reports for duty 
at the Curtis Bay Training Station, 
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where he is teaching a small group to 
read and write. In peacetime these men 
would not have been accepted. Now 
they come into the Coast Guard and 
are taught by the chaplains. Most of 
them are earnest students, and make 
excellent sailors. 

After class, the chaplain visits the 
sick bay. He has made friends there 
and knows the family history of each 
boy. He has been writing letters to Joe 
Barton’s wife for several weeks now 
because Joe’s right arm is broken and 
Joe doesn’t want to worry the Missus 
by telling her, especially since Joe, Jr., 
is scheduled to arrive next month. He 
has had to read all of Tom Dade’s mail 
to him because of his eye infection. For 
45 minutes the chaplain visits with the 
men and then he hurries back to the 
chapel. 

After Benediction he says good-by 
to the men. Some are being sent out 
of the country and he is deluged with 
requests to notify relatives and sweet- 
hearts and friends of the changes in 
address. 

There are two other matters that 
must be taken care of before dinner. 
One is to arrange for the showing of 
a training film that evening, and the 
other is a checkup to see that the neces- 
sary volunteer blood donors are sched- 
uled to report next morning, as 500 
pints of blood are being donated by 
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the Coast Guard to the Marine Hos- 
pital. 

After dinner, a Baptism takes place 
at a church in Baltimore, and follow- 
ing that the chaplain makes two quick 
visits, One is to a woman whose hus- 
band is at sea, whose baby is sick, and 
who has no money; papers are signed 
and the next day she will receive a 
loan of $100 from the Welfare Fund 
until she gets the allotment from her 
husband. The other visit is to a home 
where a new baby has just arrived. 

Ten o'clock and the chaplain reaches 
home. There is still some studying to 
do in preparation for next Sunday’s 
sermon before he will be able to call 
it a day. No mortal can account for 
the good he has done but it is just a 
routine day in the life of a Navy chap- 
lain. 

The chaplaincy of the armed forces 
dates back to the Revolutionary War, 
when General Washington issued the 
first call for American priests and 
ministers to attend to the spiritual 
needs of his disheartened troops. Many 
of the chaplains during that period 
took their turns with the men in the 
front lines, Today, they go into battle 
unarmed, their mission being not to 
attack, nor even to defend, but to bring 
courage to the men who are fighting 
and comfort to those who will fight 
no more. 


Merely having an open mind is nothing. The object of opening the mind, 
as of opening the mouth, is to shut it again on something solid. 


G. K. Chesterton. 
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Democracy for the People 


Co-ops out of the catacombs 


By EDWARD A. HARRIGAN 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger® 


Thro ugh the side entrance of a home 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, I stepped one 
night and, without turning, descended 
to the basement. There I was to wit- 
ness the procedure of a small group of 
Americans who with some 2,500,000 
others are participating in a movement 
which promises to reroute the social 
and economic life of the nation. 

This movement is officially neutral 
in the matter of religion, necessarily 
so, in a country with such a diversified 
crop of religions as ours. Yet it may 
prove one of the strongest allies the 
Catholic Church has yet found in her 
mission of leading men to God. This 
movement, consumers’ cooperation, is 
based on Christian principles, func- 
tions in the spirit of the liturgy, and 
heals many of the bleeding wounds in 
the mystical Body of Christ. 

There are three types of co-ops: 
credit unions, producers’ co-ops, and 
consumers’ co-ops. Being a consumer 
myself, I was especially interested in 
the consumer type. So when one of its 
organizers invited me to attend a meet- 
ing of the three-month-old Dayton’s 
Bluff Buying Club, I avidly accepted 
his bid, 

Here was my opportunity to exam- 
ine a cooperative store in embryo, liter- 
ally an underground rootlet of a vast 
consumer-owned tree bearing business 
fruit totaling more than $700 million 


annually, There are no fewer than a 
dozen such basement buying clubs in 
the Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, and two have already sprouted 
above-ground and developed into real 
stores, one in each city. 

Rounding the furnace, I took in the 
scene before me. I noticed men and 
women chatting, some seated on chairs 
and boxes, some standing in little 
groups. Others were making selections 
from rows of canned and packaged 
goods on shelves which lined one wall 
of the cement-block basement, Others 
stood before a counter improvised of 
boards and saw horses, while behind 
the counter a man did up their pur- 
chases, entering each carefully in a 
book. I introduced myself to the man 
playing grocer, the manager, and was 
cordially told to make myself at home. 
I wandered over to the pamphlet rack 
(the end of a canned-goods shelf) and 
looked over some of the co-op litera- 
ture inevitably found in any co-op in- 
stitution. 

Then the meeting began. Seated on 
a creaking orange crate, I listened to 
the financial report. It was extremely 
simple, and utterly revealing, Number 
of members was 39; investment of 
members (capital stock), $59; inven- 
tory, $141.67. Sales figures were given 
in detail for each month; for the three 
months they aggregated $250.90. Net 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, 10, Ohio. November, 1943. 
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earnings were $33.40, or 13% on the 
sales total, 

“Rather drab going,” I mused, 
“but,” turning to one of the directors, 
“a nice little profit percentage for a 
young organization.” 

“Not profit,” he corrected me. “Sav- 
ings.” 

Suddenly I came to the realization 
that this was a cooperative meeting I 
was attending. The savings realized 
would be returned to the members in 
the form of a. patronage dividend, pro- 
rated on the basis of individual pur- 
chases, an amount which if spent in an 
ordinary store would have been si- 
phoned off elsewhere in the form of 
profit. It also dawned on me that the 
13% was meaningless, in the orthodox 
business sense, and resulted merely be- 
cause it is the practice of co-ops to price 
their goods in line with prevailing 
prices in the same community. It could 
have been 15% or 50% or 5%, and 
the saving to the individual consumer 
“would have been the same, inasmuch 
as the goods he took home cost him 
only the wholesale price plus the ex- 
pense of their handling. 

With my interest thus whetted, I 
listened intently to the election. There 
was no prepared slate of officers and 
directors to be steam-rollered into lu- 
crative positions, no marshalling of 
proxies to assure their election. You 
were there, or you didn’t vote. Every- 
one of the members who could possi- 
bly get to the meeting was there, each 
took a lively interest, men and women 
were nominated from among those 
present—each member having but one 
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vote, regardless of the amount of his 


financial investment! Here then was 


economic democracy, functioning un- 
der my very eyes! 

The more I considered the coopera- 
tive movement, there in that under- 
ground refuge, the more was I struck 
with the many points of similarity be- 
tween it and Christianity, both in its 
principles and its practice. And by 
Christianity I mean Catholic Chris- 
tianity: not the brand, introduced by 
the marrying monk, which loosed a 
flood of individualism which has 
brought to the world the enslaving 
social order the cooperative way seeks 
to cure. 

Cooperators realize that success in 
cooperation depends ultimately upon 
the loyalty of members, loyalty of pa- 
tronage and of interest, loyalty that 
springs from an understanding convic- 
tion that cooperation is right, and that 
it will bring the results desired—loy 
alty, that is, which brings ration cou 
pons to the co-op store even at an in- 
convenience, rather than leave them at 
a chain store. 

Cooperators will tell you, too, that 
cooperation is necessarily voluntary. 
They say that from the very nature of 
it, there is no philanthropist large- 
hearted enough to bestow this thing 
called cooperation, no aggregation of 
wealth large enough to purchase it, no 
power strong enough to enforce it. It 
must spring from the people them- 
selves, and the leaders who would 
evoke it must have faith in the people, 
as have those noble priests and laymen 
in Nova Scotia, stemming from the 
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St. Francis Xavier University. One of 
these is tireless Father Tompkins, who 
has heard one after another of the peo- 
ple he has helped to help themselves 
say: “This cooperation, this is kinda 
on God’s side”; “T like the Gospel ac- 
cording to Father Tompkins.” 

Cooperators, just because they are 
that way, and by the nature of the 
cause they countenance, are fervent 
advocates of education. Like the con- 
verts at the dawn of Christianity, they 
must be catechumens before they are 
admitted to the ranks of the cooperator 
faithful. Study, study, study, always 
precedes the organization of any suc- 
cessful co-op enterprise. Schools are 
held for managers and personnel. 

On the evening I attended the buy- 
ing-club meeting,an educational movie 
was shown. In the semidarkness, as 
the operator adjusted his projector, I 
glanced at the dim figures about me. 
My thoughts transported me to ages 
long past. The club members seemed 
to have slipped into different costumes 
than those they wore when I had en- 
tered; business suits were replaced by 
togas. In the distance behind me was 
not the carpenter-built wooden stair- 
way, but a long series of steps leading 
into a catacomb of ancient Rome, 
carved out of soft rock, no doubt by 
Pabiola’s friend, old Diogenes himself. 
The shelves of canned goods became 
the wealth of Pancratius brought for 
the poor. The halo of light which hung 
above the projector was not an incan- 
descent effulgence, but the glow from 
4 torch far down a narrow passage- 
way, 


The seven directors just elected, six 
men and a woman, why, they were not 
clerks, bookkeepers, war-plant workers, 
postal employees, railroad men, in a 
20th-century American city; they were 
the deacons who were about to per- 
form the corporal act of mercy of feed- 
ing the hungry! 

The cooperative movement has been 
attacked as a step toward totalitarian 
government: but one of the first moves 
of the totalitarian governments has 
been to liquidate the co-ops. Nor is it, 
as some have charged, Marxism, so- 
cialism, communism. Under socialism 
the state controls everything, and does 
everything. Cooperation is control by 
the people themselves, people doing 
things for themselves, with a mini- 
mum of state interference; it is eco- 
nomic democracy. But economic coop- 
eration, like the Church, thrives on 
persecution. For instance, it has re- 
gained its rightful place on the nation’s 
airways, and its radio program, Here 
Is Tomorrow, was heard over no fewer 
than 30 stations. 

The cooperative movement is essen- 
tially a family movement. Its nucleus 
is the family, not the individual. The 
very reason for its existence is the feed- 
ing and clothing and housing of the 
little children and their parents. It ever 
seeks more and more members, since 
the larger it grows, the more powerful 
it becomes, and the greater becomes 
its power to serve. And where will it 
get more members, if they be not 
born? So the co-op movement encour- 
ages families and family life. Through 
its savings to consumers, it makes fam: 
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ilies possible; on the basis of govern- 
ment figures, some $15 million of net 
earnings (savings) were returned as 
patronage refunds in 1942 in the form 

"of cash, co-op shares, or merchandise 
to members and patrons of consumer 
co-ops in the U.S. 

The movement proves that people 
can cooperate, and where are to be 
found the best cooperators, if not 
among the members of the mystical 
Body of Christ? Also, Father M. M. 
Coady, director of extension, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
N.S., points out in his book, Masters 
of Their Own Destiny, poverty can 
well be an occasion of sin, and thus 
cooperation “takes on an ethical and, 
for the Christian, a supernatural sig- 
nificance. It becomes the natural means 
whereby the occasion is made remote 
and the world made safe for sanctity.” 
The cooperative movement is dedi- 
cated to the establishment of social jus- 
tice, and, that justice may be merciful, 
reinforces the idea of charity. 

I do not think that the persons with 
whom I mingled in the little St. Paul 
basement were greatly, or chiefly, elat- 
ed over their collective three-month 
savings of $33.40. I do not think they 
felt like gloating over having deprived 
a number of grocers or even chain 
stores of that amount, although the 
financial significance of the savings is 
not negligible. No, I think these co- 
operators held their heads high because 
they were doing something for them- 
selves and for each other, because they 
knew that by foregoing “rugged indi- 
vidualism” they had found freedom, 





and wereasserting their human dignity. 

Now, no one pretends that every 
person belonging to a co-op is imbued 
with the high ideals expressed and im- 
plied in its principles. And I do not 
believe the cooperative movement is a 
cure-all for the world’s ills: I think 
those who do are forgetting that orig- 
inal sin darkened man’s intellect and 
weakened his will. I do not think eco- 
nomic cooperation will ever be uni- 
versally applied: many will not join a 
co-op; others will, and, finding greed 
and selfishness balked, will drop out. 
But co-ops need not become universal 
to be effective — they are today well- 
known as trust-busters in Sweden and 
will influence our own economy more 
and more as they grow. 

There is no coercion in cooperation. 
Anyone may join, provided he is will- 
ing to abide by the co-op’s ironclad pre- 
cepts. There are Catholics in the move- 
ment, Protestants, Jews, and persons 
of no religion, All have seen in it prin- 
ciples of justice, charity, liberty, and 
human dignity which they willingly 
espoused, and espousing, found good. 
Inasmuch as these principles are iden- 
tical with economic-social teachings of 
the Church, these co-op patrons have 
unawares walked to the very door of 
the Church. What many within the 
co-op movement practice from a natu- 
ral motive, Catholics can supernatural- 
ize, and say with St. Paul: “For pass- 
ing by and seeing your idols, I found 
an altar on which was written, “To an 
unknown God.’ What therefore you 
worship without knowing it, that | 
preach.” 
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Argentine Schools 


By HAROLD HASTINGS 


Condensed from the Catholic Educational Review* 


Education fits every pocketbook in 
Argentina, It is quite equal to that in 
the U.S. Those who can afford finish- 
ing schools fostered by the Church get 
more polish and gain the enormous 
advantage of a religious atmosphere. 
National schools are free for children 
between six and 14 and compulsory 
for all within three miles of a fiscal 
establishment. The sexes are taught to- 
gether but kept separate in playtime. 
The classes last four hours daily, but 
a quarter of each hour is given up to 
play, a break essential in cold weather, 
as few schools are heated. 

Books are free, no distinction being 
made between poor and rich. Instruc- 
tion is very thorough. 

Pupils and the women teachers must 
wear a regulation white smock cover- 
ing them from neck to knees, Two are 
supplied yearly to each pupil. They 
hamper play to some degree. Personal 
neatness and cleanliness are rigidly en- 
forced; parents have to keep the uni- 
forms laundered and often grumble. 
White shoes and hose are also given 
to those who do not provide their own 
for use on national feast days. The 
white-clad children are a feature of the 
parades, much time being spent in 
drilling them to march, form figures, 
salute the flag, and sing the somewhat 
complex national anthem, 

The moral effect of covering up both 


shapely and shabby clothes with stand- 
ard uniforms is well conceived. It not 
only equalizes, but unites all, prevent- 
ing inferiority complexes in the needy. 
The participation in displays fosters 
responsibility and patriotism. 

Teachers are well trained, their pay 
depending both on the grades they can 
take and length of service. After 25 
years they can retire on a pension. 

Many years ago, all references to re- 
ligion were excluded from the national 
schools, and attendance at religious 
ceremonies was made voluntary. To 
supply instruction thus banished, the 
women of each parish formed commit- 
tees to teach catechism. Teaching or- 
ders of the Church have their own 
institutions, supported by voluntary 
subscriptions when fees charged are 
insufficient. They must adhere to the 
state’s curriculum and inspection, but 
they may teach anything they like 
in any other language than Castilian 
when the four basic hours have been 
exhausted. They do not mix the sexes, 
and their tuition ranges from nothing 
upwards. 

Under this ruling, foreign colonies 
can have their own schools and teach 
their own in addition to Argentine his- 
tory. During the last decade, it was 
found that British and Germans were 
training their pupils exclusively in 
their own tongues. In fact, many teach- 
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ers did not even know Spanish, and the 
schools were distinctly anti-Argentine. 
Nazis were the most flagrant offend- 
ers, but the British ran them close. An 
Anglican college near Buenos Aires 
tried hard to make parents and pupils 
jook upon it as a British public school 
like those at home. It was a flagrant 
snub to Argentina. Nazis made their 
charges ejaculate “Heil Hitler” at fre- 
quent and unsuitable intervals. 

The matter came before Congress, 
which threatened to close the schools, 
but the principals agreed to observe the 
minimum of the law. Even so, the stu- 
dents come into the world believing 
themselves foreigners in a foreign land 
and superior to those trained in the 
national or Catholic institutions, Al- 
though nearly all Argentine-born and, 
therefore, citizens of Argentina, they 
hold aloof from national affairs. The 
clash comes when they reach compul- 
sory military-service age. Many par- 
ents bribe doctors to certify that boys 
who have won honors in sports are 
physically unfit. 

The foregoing refers to populated 
districts, reflecting the face of a nation. 
Country folk reveal its fabric. I will 
describe that. 

Some ten years ago, I bought 50 
acres of primeval land beside a sandy 
river in the Sierras of Cérdoba, reached 
after climbing over a rocky ridge. Be- 
fore starting to build my house I had 
to blast a zigzag road up one side and 
down the other, about two miles long. 
I built a roomy house of concrete, as 
I had abundant sand and gravel on 
the site, and I installed my own elec- 
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trical plant and water supply. We were 
12 miles from the telephone, telegraph, 
and other signs of civilization; three 
miles from the nearest store; five miles 
from a church, which functioned only 
in the summertime. The surroundings 
were so wild that pumas came onto 
our front doorstep; huge spiders with 
fist-size bodies on six-inch hairy legs 
attacked us in the garden; six-foot 
snakes and five-foot iguanas (lizards) 
rustled off at our approach. 

As we settled down to our normal 
life, my wife interested herself in the 
welfare of our semi-Indian neighbors. 
They were scarcely civilized. Families 
of four generations lived, fed and slept 
together in one large room with thick 
adobe walls, shuttered glassless win- 
dows, sturdy doors, thatched roof and 
earth floor. Swarms of children grew 
up in these homes like little savages, 
knowing nothing of the outside world 
and caring less, devoid of education 
but able to do anything with sheep, 
goats, cattle, horses, and crops. They 
lived in contentment and relative plen- 
ty unless a drought caused a famine. 

We agitated for a school. The presi- 
dent of the provincial Board of Educa- 
tion was all-powerful in deciding 
where new schools might be opened. 
We made it our business to persuade 
him that our beauty spot in the hills 
was ideal for a Sunday picnic with his 
family. We became good friends and 
won his consent to a national school, 
should we find 25 children of school 
age within a three-mile radius. I had 
to provide the room for the school and 
residence for the master. 
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We found more than 50 children, 
but the local sheriff had to force their 
parents to send them. When he threat- 
ened fines, some parents protested and 
asked my wife, “What do you get out 
of it?” 

It was delightful to see the young- 
sters riding up, usually three riding 
bareback astride a meek old horse, 
very careful of their new white smocks, 
with books held in a strap, hair neatly 
combed, and colorful ribbons on the 
girls. From the start, the children were 
enchanted; it was an adventure and an 
escape from hard work. I built a spe- 
cial schoolhouse. We had an excellent 
master whose brother was a Francis- 
can priest in Cérdoba City. He kept 
within the law by giving religious in- 
struction after the school hours were 
over. 

The training was effective and thor- 
ough; all modern methods were em- 
ployed to make the pupils like school, 
appreciate discipline, and absorb their 
subjects. The parents grumbled that 
the farm chores were being neglected, 
but the attendance kept up. The native 
children are instinctively courteous; 
ind when we went among them, the 
boys pulled off their caps and, uncov- 
ered, spoke without any diffidence. 
Never did they become too familiar. 
The girls brought flowers, and when 
my wife thanked them for the atten- 
tion they explained they were for the 
statue of our Lady they had noticed in 
our living room. 

We managed to heal the breach with 
the parents during a drought in the 
hard winter. Instead of meeting it with 
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undiluted charity, we devised a plan 
for making them self-supporting. All 
women weave the famed “Cérdoba” 
mats during winter to sell to tourists 
in summer. We told them what to 
make and bought their handiwork 
without waiting for the tourist season. 
We sent the rugs on consignment to 
various shops in Buenos Aires and Ro- 
sario where, with a little advertising, 
we made enough money to keep want 
away from our immediate district. 
Their gratitude was unrestrained, in 
fact, embarrassing—an excellent hint 
for applying a good-neighbor policy. 
Chickens, lambs, kids, and like lux- 
uries were sent for our table. Since 
leaving them, we have had several let- 
ters written by the children at their 
parents’ dictation asking us to return, 

Our little school flourished for three 
years, our schoolmaster dealing efh- 
ciently with 50 odd pupils of different 
ages by taking the lower grades in the 
morning and the higher in the after- 
noon. It was hard work but he was 
tireless; his heart was in his work. He 
gave no trouble in the house. He took 
his meals in his room on workdays 
and shared them with us on Sundays 
and feast days. We enjoyed his com- 
pany, although he was an extremist in 
his national pride. He maintained that 
Argentina could get on very weil with- 
out foreign help. Let those who come 
to settle become Argentines, was his 
pet theme. I think his attitude towards 
a good-neighbor policy would follow 
the same line, and reflect the mass of 
the middle class. Their impressions of 
North America, based entirely on the 
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motion pictures and magazines of the 
North, are not the best; they are in- 
clined to blame the lack of religion, 
not realizing that there are more Cath- 
olics in North ' America than people 
in Argentina. 

After three years, our school came 
to a sad end. After a general election 
Cérdoba became radical. Our friend 
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and constant visitor, E/ Presidente de 
Educacién Provinctal, was replaced. 
All he had done was undone. Schools 
were placed where they could recom- 
pense the voters of the party in power: 
our district could sway few votes and 
had to be sacrificed. Our school was 
closed, and its pupils returned to their 
original darkness. 


Admirable Ammunition 


The little group of Colombian sol- 
diers patrolled the inhospitable banks 
of the Putumayo river, fighting their 
way through the rain-drenched jungle, 
cursing the mosquitoes whose malaria- 
laden bites had already struck down 
half of their comrades. Their feet sank 
ankle-deep into the mud, which made 
each step a struggle between man and 
jungle. 

The scourge of malaria was new to 
these Colombians from the temperate 
highlands, and they had no resistance 
to it. The small supply of quinine was 
long since gone, and every day more 
men were stricken. What in heaven’s 
name did the Peruvians want with this 
dank Leticia region, anyway, they 
grumbled, and what made their own 
government think it was worth fight- 
ing for? 

“J Alto!” The 
command rang out the 
flopped in the mud, their rifle: 
ing a canoe which floated into view. 
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**] Alto! éQuién vive?” But no one an- 
swered the challenge and the canoe 
came nearer, 

A rifle shot cracked the heavy silence, 
and the canoe shook slightly as the 
bullet tore through the thin sides, The 
light craft floated still nearer. It seemed 
empty. 

‘/Mira!” one of the patrol shouted, 
getting to his knees. “There’s a bundle 
in it.” Slashing a long pole with their 
machetes, the men reached out and 
pulled the canoe to the bank. 

Tied to the top of the neatly wrap- 
ped package was a note bearing the 
Peruvian Army crest. “As soldiers we 
kill each other with bullets, but against 
the jungle we are allies. Here is some 
ammunition to fight the common ene 
my. Some day Peruvians and Colom- 
bians will fight shoulder to shoulder 
to conquer this region, and destroy ma- 
laria instead of destroying each other.” 
The package contained quinine. 

The Inter-American (Nov. 43). 





Penicillin: Wonder Drug of the Century 


By ORLANDO ALOYSIUS BATTISTA 


Safer than the sulfas 


The great Catholic scientist, Louis 
Pasteur, proved to the world in the lat- 
ter part of the 19th century that such 
phenomena as fermentation and dis- 
ease are caused by microscopic living 
organisms or bacteria, and since his 
momentous discoveries man has been 
waging an untiring fight to control the 
ravages of these minute forms of life. 
For many decades it should have 
been apparent that there must be some 
hidden curative power in the mud 
with which youngsters, in slum sur- 
roundings, could play throughout the 
years of their childhood and still sur- 
vive to grow up into healthy citizens. 
By all the rules of bacteriology, mud 
and moldy deteriorating refuse are 
breeding grounds for some of the most 
dangerous bacteria known to man. 
However, in very recent years medical- 
research scientists have extracted from 
our humble old terra firma, chemicals 
which possess undreamed of antibac- 
terial powers, and their findings have 
helped to solve what had appeared to 
be the anomaly of healthy children 
growing up and playing in mud. 
The latest, and by far the most im- 
portant, weapon available to man in 
his fight against bacterial invasion of 
the human body is penicillin (pro- 
nounced to rhyme with villain) and 
it is so new and valuable that every 
gram of it that can be produced is be- 
ing allocated by a committee in Wash- 
ington headed by Dr. C. S. Keefer, the 


director of the Evans Memorial Hospi- 
tal of Boston. 

The striking fact about this new 
archenemy of disease is that it comes 
from the lowliest and one of the most 
despised forms of plant life, the com- 
mon green bread or cheese mold. Man 
has made bread and cheese for many 
centuries and has been concerned with 
preventing the despicable green mold 
that grows on these two foodstuffs, 
In his search for more glamorous sci- 
entific studies, man has ignored what 
is now heralded as the most important 
lifesaving chemical of the century, pri- 
marily because it lay hidden in the 
humble setting of green mold. 

It was in 1929 that Prof. Alexander 
Fleming of the University of London 
observed that a plate upon which he 
had been growing staphylococci germs 
had become “contaminated” with green 
mold. This observation in itself was of 
no importance because the appearance 
of the green mold could have been an- 
ticipated. What was of the utmost im- 
portance was Dr. Fleming’s observa- 
tion that each tiny granule of green 
mold looked like an island in a sea of 
clear liquid under the microscope, and 
in this clear liquid he found to his 
amazement not the slightest trace of 
the dreaded germ. He filtered the mass 
of material in his culture dish and 
found that the filtered liquid by itself 
was extremely effective in preventing 
the growth of Staphylococcus aureus 
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and thereupon he concluded that dur- 
ing the life-process of green mold, Pen- 
icillium notatum, an inhibiting agent, 
was excreted, which robbed the merci- 
less staphylococcus germ of its ability 
to reproduce. 

But as so often happens when great 
scientific discoveries are about to be 
born, this very important observation 
did not receive the attention it de- 
served, Almost ten years went by. The 
renowned sulfa drugs appeared upon 
the medical scene to revive new confi- 
dence in the science of chemotherapy, 
the treatment of disease by chemicals. 
The tremendous successes of the sulfas 
caused Prof. Howard Florey and his 
associates at the Sir William Dunn 
School of Pathology, Oxford, England, 
to focus their attention on Dr. Flem- 
ing’s observations with the Penicillium 
notatum which had been seemingly 
shelved. These scientists started their 
work on penicillin in 1939. By 1940 
they had recovered enough of it from 
green-mold cultures to treat one person 
—with success. A year later nine per- 
sons were on record as having been 
successfully treated with this new anti- 
bacterial weapon. 

Suddenly things began to happen, 
and the whole medical world became 
unusually enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of this most humble of all the 
lifesaving chemicals ever discovered. 
Research chemists began isolating it 
and studying some of its properties. It 
soon became evident that it was hard 
to produce, that it was extremely sensi- 
tive to changes in temperature and that 


its excretion by green mold could be 
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prevented with unsterile atmospheres. 
Professor Florey looked to America for 
help in making this chemical more 
available for extensive clinical research. 
When American interests appreciated 
the urgency of expanding penicillin 
production, hundreds of experts were 
put on the job without delay. From 
the laboratory of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture came the most impor- 
tant finding that certain steep-liquors 
which are among the by-products of 
the cornstarch industry proved most 
helpful in increasing the yields of pen- 
icillin. 

The technologists were running into 
many delicate problems in their efforts 
to develop a practical commercial proc- 
ess. They found that penicillin must 
be grown under almost ideal, sterile 
conditions at very carefully controlled 
temperatures. It then must be extract- 
ed, and in microscopic amounts, from 
innumerable growth cultures and sub- 
sequently purified by means of low- 
temperature, high-vacuum distillation. 
Despite all their efforts at simplifying 
production of penicillin, the wonder 
chemical is still being produced in in- 
adequate quantities and its cost runs 
into the thousands of dollars per ounce. 

Penicillin is unique among the tools 
of chemotherapy in that it has not yet 
been shown to have any toxic reactions 
when administered to man, and it is 
at least a thousand times more effective 
than even the very best sulfa drugs. Its 
magic lies in its ability to inhibit al- 
most instantly the growth of such dev- 
astating germs as the streptococci, the 
staphylococci, the pneumococci and the 
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gonococci germs, By stopping the pow- 
er of these germs to reproduce them- 
selves, the white blood cells in the body 
lose no time and have little difficulty 
in ganging up on the invading germs 
and wiping them out. Several medical 
authorities have already stated that all 
the evidence now points to penicillin 
being able to do everything the sulfa 
drugs can do, as well as many things 
the sulfas cannot do. There is no ques- 
tion, today, that it is the most powerful 
and least toxic of all the known anti- 
bacterial agents. 

Even though some 20 of the most 
reliable pharmaceutical houses in the 
country are working full time on the 
recovery of the natural chemical from 
the green-mold cultures, their combined 
cutput is pitifully inadequate to meet 
even the most urgent requirements of 
civilians and the armed services. It is 
this present cumbersome and extreme- 
ly expensive method of producing pen- 
icillin that challenges modern research 
chemists. 

In the past our research chemists 
have worked many marvels with their 
chemical picks and shovels, such as 
giving us synthetic dyestuffs, synthetic 
camphor, synthetic vanillin, and a host 
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of other synthetic chemicals which be- 
fore their synthesis were rarities and 
most expensive. These modest workers 
have also reduced the cost of many of 
the vitamins from many hundreds of 
dollars an ounce to just a few pennies, 
thereby making them available to the 
poor. They face an extremely difficult 
task in trying to synthesize penicillin 
because the natural product is so hard 
to recover in appreciable quantities 
and because it is an extremely complex 
chemical to begin with. 

One thing is certain: the chemists 
of the U.S. are good at overcoming 
intricate problems of chemical synthe- 
sis, and through their combined genius 
this problem will be solved. Obviously, 
the challenge holds out to them the 
hopes of millions of human beings 
who will undoubtedly die without the 
aid of penicillin, or at least suffer the 
ignominy and pain of dozens of dis- 
eases, just as millions of their prede- 
cessors did. The synthesis of penicillin 
will mark a milestone of unprecedent- 
ed importance in man’s ceaseless fight 
to control the insidious powers of the 
invisible germs that are omnipresent 
in our midst and ever-ready to destroy 
man at the first opportunity, 
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Moniker 


An Irishman by the name of Pat O’Brien went to Fort Calhoun in 1819. 
Soon after, a town that had sprung up near by was, by general consent, named 
“Maha,” after a local tribe. Pat objected and used his influence to have it changed 


to “Omaha.” It would be better “O’Maha.” 


The Calumet (July *42). 








Notre Dame Football 


By CARROLL B. MURPHY 


Condensed from the Catholic Mirror* 


Notre Dame men take great pride 
*a her football teams. It is equally true 
that thousands in no way connected 
with the University are apparently just 
as proud of them. There is, however, 
another aspect of South Bend football 
which has been too much overlooked. 
I am inclined to believe that God has 
made use of Notre Dame elevens to 
spread devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and to call attention to the ad- 
vantages of Catholic education at a 
time when the disadvantages of secular 
education were being noticed. 

There are those who sneer at Notre 
Dame, accusing her of overemphasis 
on football, as they hear her players 
praised as the finest body of college 


men playing the game. Such scoffers 


forget, or perhaps never knew, that 
Notre Dame was the first college to 
adopt the rule that a player would be 
no longer eligible to take part in var- 
sity competition once his class had been 
graduated. 

As for her recent scientific accom- 
plishments, we may mention her illus- 
trious Father Nieuwland, who found 
time to discover the now important 
process of producing synthetic rubber 
from the goldenrod, something on 
which Thomas Edison had worked un- 
successfully for years. Father Nieuw- 
land’s rubber is now being produced 
by the Dupont Company. There is also 


More than muscle 


Professor Reyniers, who produced the 
first germ-proof incubator, now gener- 
ally used in American maternity hos- 
pitals. The largest atom-smashing ap- 
paratus in the U.S. is at Notre Dame. 

All who visit South Bend are im- 
pressed with the size of the university, 
its wonderful equipment, and other 
facilities. Unfortunately, the average 
person seldom hears of those things. 
Neither does he hear that Notre Dame 
cares more about the precepts of the 
Church and the sacredness of marriage 
than she does about national cham- 
pionships. 

Recall the 1930 season, Rockne’s last 
at Notre Dame. Immediately follow- 
ing the Pittsburgh game, which Notre 
Dame won 35-0, that great all-Ameri- 
can fullback, Joe Savoldi, with still an- 
other full year of eligibility, mind you, 
left the university when the newspa- 
pers announced his involvement in a 
divorce proceeding. He was not offh- 
cially dismissed. He knew too well the 
attitude of the university officials, and 
immediately dismissed himself, on the 
eve of the big game with Southern Cal 
ifornia, 

For many years, Notre Dame has 
been football’s greatest gate attraction 
Year after year, the Notre Dame teams 
play many games to sell-out crowds. 
This was so, even in its poorest sea- 
sons, with no championship at stake. 
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And this season, with leading institu- 
tions everywhere quitting the game, 
Notre Dame continues turning them 
away. Certainly it means something 
when thousands assemble week after 
week to witness these young men do 
homage in a humble, rough way to 
our blessed Lady, whose monogram 
they wear. 

It must make people think when 
they learn that each player on that 
squad wears around his neck a chain 
and miraculous medal (in honor of 
our Lady and the Sacred Heart); that 
when a Notre Dame player goes into 
action, he knows there are prayers on 
the lips of every student at the univer- 
sity for his victory. One alumnus tells 
the story of an old lady selling news- 
papers at the entrance to a hotel in 
Los Angeles on the day of the annual 
Notre Dame vs. Southern California 
game. She prayed her beads for the 
team all afternoon, between paper 
sales. 

Besides impressing people far and 
wide, Notre Dame’s spiritual influence 
does not escape those close to football, 
even at the school. When I was a stu- 
dent at Notre Dame, not so many years 
ago, over 5% of the student body was 
non-Catholic. I believe that percentage 
has increased. They never fail to tell of 
the Northwestern game when Notre 
Dame was losing in the last quarter. 
As the boys formed their huddle, the 
only non-Catholic on the team, Rex 
Enright, led the team in a Hail Mary. 
Then Notre Dame really got going in 
high gear, and did manage to win in 
a last-minute play. 


One of Notre Dame’s most famous 
converts was immortal Knute Rockne 
himself, who attributed his conversion 
to the prayers and example of his boys. 
On so many occasions, when the team 
was traveling, Rockne saw the boys 
leave the hotel to attend Mass at 5 or 6 
A.M. Usually he watched this from 
some obscure corner of the hotel lobby 
while worrying about the game ahead. 
These sacrifices made such a deep im- 
pression on Rockne that gradually he 
was filled with a desire to be with his 
boys at the altar rail. That it was in- 
consistent for him not to do this, was 
his first logical conclusion when he 
began to realize what it was all about. 
He became a zealous Catholic. 

Five minutes before he was killed 
in that fatal crash on a lonely field, 
a Catholic aviator friend of Rockne 
passed his craft so close to the death 
plane that both pilots had to alter their 
courses to avoid a collision. After he 
landed, he learned of the disaster, and 
later wrote this note to the university: 
“Someone who can take care of us 
better than we can take care of our- 
selves, and can bring out the best that 
is in us, knew that the memory of 
Knute Rockne would accomplish more 
in developing character both inside 
and outside Notre Dame than would 
his continued life on earth.” 

On the Saturday he was buried in 
a cemetery near South Bend, the 
crowds that were accustomed to gather 
around the radio to listen to Notre 
Dame games, gathered again, but this 
time with tears in their eyes. There 
were many, to whom God and religion 
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had meant little or nothing, who must 
have been impressed when their idol 
was being “laid in the arms of the 
Mother of God,” as Father O’Hara so 
simply expressed it on that occasion. 

In a frivolous age, violent measures 
are sometimes needed to save men 
from themselves. Perhaps this explains 
why God permits the war to continue 
upon the six continents of the world. 
Even in normal times, the fact that 
thousands are killed monthly in this 
country in automobile accidents alone, 
means nothing to us. But when God 
enshrines a Rockne in our hearts and 
then the loved one is suddenly snatched 
away, we pause and listen, many of us 
for the first time in our lives. 

Many of Rockne’s friends had ad- 
vised him against the danger of travel- 
ing by air. His reply, that he was ready 
to go, was typical. The crucifix of his 
rosary, bent in the accident to fit his 
finger, told a beautiful story of his last 
thoughts; the Sacred Heart badge in 
his wallet, the relic of the Little Flow- 


er on his person, showed the spiritual 
protectors who guarded his passing. 

A famous sports writer, Lawrence 
Perry, said: “Various solutions of the 
great mystery which surrounds the re- 
markable victories of Notre Dame have 
been offered, and although not wish- 
ing to disparage one of the most won- 
derful coaches in America, apparently 
there is something deeper behind these 
marvelous victories than merely good 
football material, loyalty, and good 
coaching.” 

Perhaps Lawrence Perry realized 
the truth, but hesitated to tell all. The 
simple facts are that Notre Dame foot- 
ball is played for the greater glory of 
God and our Lady. The Notre Dame 
stadium is Our Lady’s Field; the mono- 
gram which Notre Dame athletes cov- 
et so much, for which they accept so 
many knocks and bruises, for which 
they sweat and toil, is the interwoven 
monogram of our Lady; every game 
played in our Lady’s stadium is dedi- 
cated to her. 


ale 


Po 


No doubt it is unsound charity to give a bleary-eyed old souse a dime for 
a cup of coffee, but when I look at his blistered feet bursting through the soles 
of his ragged shoes I haven’t the heart to tell him to walk two miles to a wood 
yard. It is bad philanthropy but it is good for the arteries. What difference does 
it make whether he is helped by me individually or by a scientifically run 
agency, so long as he gets his belly filled? Let John Rockefeller deal in wholesale 
charity—I’m a retailer. Neither do I much care whether the applicant for aid 
is morally deserving or not. I would far rather be swindled a few times than 


grow callous to suffering. 


From Yankee Lawyer, the autobiography of Ephraim Tutt (Scribner’s, 1943). 





The Battle of Louvain 


Where books. bend swords 


The president of Louvain Univer- 
sity, Monsignor van Wayenbergh, has 
been arrested by the nazis. It marks a 
defeat for the occupying forces rather 
than the university, for they thus ac- 
knowledge that they have failed to win 
Louvain to collaboration. All hope dis- 
appeared when Van Wayenbergh re- 
fused unconditionally to cooperate in 
drafting students for forced labor. The 
text of this letter has just been smug- 
gled out of Belgium. Speaking for the 
Belgian universities, he branded the 
German decision to draft students as 
“contrary to all international agree- 
ments,” and announced: “Our dignity 
and our loyalty to our country forbid 
us to collaborate in any way. We can- 
not in conscience accept the mission 
which the German decision imposes 
upon us.” 

It must be remembered that Lou- 
vain has been battling the nazis since 
the beginning of occupation. The nazis 
tried to get the Belgians to accept the 
New Order. Most of all they wanted to 
win Louvain because of the great mor- 
al influence the university enjoys in 
Belgium. They ordered all universities 
to resume activities and hold examina- 
tions as usual. Louvain did not say it 
would not, but on the day of examina- 
tions the majority of professors and 
students stayed away. 

The Germans then attempted per- 
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suasion. They appointed a commissar 
for each of the four universities, to 
supervise teaching according to stand- 
ards of the New Order, effective Oct. 
10, 1940. The day arrived and the uni- 
versities of Brussels, Liege, and Ghent 
opened as scheduled. Louvain, how- 
ever, completely ignored the decree. 
There were no students or. professors 
to supervise. To save face, the military 
commander posted notices in the prin- 
cipal cities stating that the opening had 
been postponed until Oct. 20. But Lou- 
vain again ignored the order. Mean- 
while, negotiations followed, The na- 
zis then triumphantly announced that 
Louvain professors (among them the 
famous chemist Bruylants) would lec- 
ture in Germany. Then Louvain quiet- 
ly opened on Nov. 20 without any 
commissar. 

The nazis, however, would not ad- 
mit defeat. They had counted on co- 
operation, especially from discontented 
Flemish nationalists and Rexist fas- 
cists. They planned to appeal to such 
elements within the university by “in- 
doctrination” lectures, They thought 
the Cardinal and his hierarchy, and 
not the students, were frustrating their 
efforts within the university. “Indoc- 
trination” meetings were held and stu- 
dents came, a few nationalist fanatics 
to show their support, but the great 
majority to heckle the lecturers, When 
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they could get a lecturer without his 
military escort, they would thrash him. 
Staf Declerq, a Flemish Quisling who 
had been especially popular with stu- 
dents before the invasion, was laid up 
for some time because of bruises. Na- 
tionalists who had expected to terrorize 
in the name of nazi might were them- 
selves terrorized by students of indom- 
itable Louvain. 

It was not until this spring that an 
open break was made over the ques- 
tion of labor service. German officials 
noted the abnormally large registra- 
tion at Louvain. Were not many there 
to avoid labor service, were they all 
really students? The Germans had 
their doubts. They accused the univer- 
sity of harboring “refugees” from la- 
bor service, and, “their patience ex- 
hausted,” they demanded a roster of 
students from the rector, Monsignor 
van Wayenbergh. The rector is a pru- 
dent and cautious man. He has never 
been known to take a step without 
giving it the fullest consideration, nor 
without direction of his superior, Car- 
dinal van Roey. This is to be expected, 
since the university from its beginning 
has depended directly upon the bish- 
ops. Although reorganized in 1919 as 
a society devoted to the public good 
with special subsidies from the state, 
the university is legally a property of 
the Council of Belgian Bishops. The 
Cardinal of Malines is, in the name of 
the bishops, president of the board, 
and the rector of the university is di- 
rectly responsible to him. Monsignor 
van Wayenbergh’s action, therefore, 
must have had the full consent of Car- 
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dinal van Roey. That action, as we 
already know, was an outright and un- 
conditional refusal to collaborate in 
any way with the German effort to 
force the students into slave labor. The 
nazis in retaliation arrested the rector 
and openly abandoned any pretense of 
receiving collaboration from Louvain. 

Although the characters are new, 
this is an old story for Louvain. The 
last war witnessed the arrest of Lou- 
vain’s rector because of his unbreak- 
able spirit of resistance to the German 
tyranny. Monsignor Ladeuze, who 
died early in 1940, after seeing a sec- 
ond world war launched by the Ger- 
mans, was a worthy predecessor of the 
now imprisoned Van Wayenbergh. He 
became rector in 1909 at the age of 
40, when he was already a renowned 
pioneer in modern scriptural science. 
When invading Germans burned the 
university in 1914, he fled to Brussels 
with a group of professors and Jesuit 
Fathers. They were caught by the Ger- 
mans, who subjected them to indigni- 
ties. The rector was forced to sleep in 
a pigsty and to watch the murder of 
one of the Jesuits, young Father Du- 
pierreux, who was guilty of nothing 
more than having written in his diary 
that the burning of Louvain Library 
was second in disgrace only to the 
burning of the library in ancient Alex- 
andria. 

After the war the library was rebuilt 
with the help of American gifts and 
books from American colleges. The in- 
scription for the new library, it will be 
recalled, was the subject of hot contro- 
versy. It was to read: Furore teutonico 
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diruta — generositate americana resti- 
tuta (Destroyed by Teutonic fury, re- 
stored by American generosity). It was 
so vigorously opposed by people who 
had come to feel sorry for the Germans 
that it was never placed on the uni- 
versity. The first part was used on the 
monument in Dinant to civilians shot 
by the Germans. It has held true again, 
for “Teutonic fury” has destroyed the 
library a second time. 

Louvain’s struggle against tyranny, 
however, did not begin with its resist- 
at.ce in the two world wars. During 
its five centuries of existence it has 
been a citadel of freedom. Created in 
1423 by a bull of Pope Martin V, it 
was by 1431 a Studium Generale \i- 
censed to confer doctor’s degrees giving 
the recipient the right to teach any- 
where. Its constitution embodied dem- 
ocratic principles. The Rector Magnif- 
icus was chosen by delegates of the 
various faculties, who had checking 
power over his actions. It became fa- 
mous over Europe for its humanistic 
spirit, and especially for its jurists, doc- 
tors and philosophers. One of Lou- 
vain’s professors became Pope Adrian; 
and names such as Vesalius, Van Hel- 
mont, Justus Lipsius, Erasmus, and St. 
Thomas More are among its immor- 
tals. 

Louvain University, moreover, has 
been foremost in the defense of human 
liberty. It stood as a bastian against 
the principle of the German Protestant 
tulers, Cujus regio, illius religio (the 
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people must follow the religion of their 
ruler), which was based on the divine 
right of kings, 

St. Robert Bellarmine elaborated at 
Louvain his theory of a limited mon- 
archy, combating the theory of the di- 
vine right of kings by defining the 
principles of the equality of all men, 
based on their inalienable rights and 
government by consent. These were 
taken over by Jefferson in the first sen- 
tences of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Louvain likewise withstood the 
absolutism of the Spanish monarchy 
after the Flemings and Walloons had 
broken from the Netherlands, prefer- 
ring the rule of Spain to the rule of 
Calvinists. The rector opposed the ab- 
solutism of Philip II in 1573, with 
the warning that, although “God 
may transfer this nation’s power to the 
hands of another country, He is not 
in the habit, even on earth, of allow- 
ing, without punishment, His subjects 
to suffer vexation.” 

Two centuries later, when the abso- 
lutism of the French Revolution was 
trying to make the university worship 
the goddess of Reason, the rector con- 
fronted the danger. “Our conscience,” 
he wrote, “does not permit us to take 
part directly or indirectly in the cult 
you wish to establish.” For that refusal 
the university was closed and most of 
its belongings sold. But a few decades 
later it rose again, and the 20th cen- 
tury found it ready to turn back the 
new absolutism of nazi totalitarianism. 


A man’s definition of a living wage depends on whether he is giving it 


Or getting it. 


The Father Mathew Record (Oct. ’43). 











Movie Story 


By EDWARD DePERSIO 


Immorality = ne money 


Condensed from the Holy Name Journal* 


“Colossal, stupendous!” In May of 
1895, several young men were sitting 
on boxes in a storeroom in New York 
City, on the present site of Macy’s. 
They had just seen a prize fight pro- 
jected on a screen, the first movie. The 
whole show lasted only five minutes, 
but it was doubtless colossal and per- 
haps a trifle stupendous. Since 1895, 
movies have undergone many changes, 
but the adjectives remain the same. 

Commodity-minded Edison in 1889 
screwed together a gadget for taking 
a number of consecutive pictures and 
a companion piece for exhibiting them. 
The latter he called the kinetoscope. 
His first production was 50 feet long. 
It ran for less than a minute, so he de- 
cided that there was no future in the 
movie business, and although he con- 
tinued to play with his new toy, it was 
only one of 1,200 inventions. 

This was one of the few instances in 
which Edison guessed wrong. Edison 
patented his kinetoscope only in this 
country. A Parisian, Lumiere, copied 
it and called his machine the cinemato- 
graph—it is for that reason that even 
today some people go to the cinema. 
Edison was annoyed and made an even 
better machine, the vitascope, through 
which the first public exhibition of a 
movie took place in New York’s Kos- 
ter and Bial Music Hall in April, 1896. 
That date marks the beginning of 


moving pictures. Edison’s show was a 
smashing sensation, 

High-priced vaudeville houses, al- 
ways on the gui vive for something 
that will pack ’em in, billed flickers 
as an added attraction. No one both- 
ered to develop plots; the whole show 
was usually a minute-length shot of a 
man walking down a street, a girl 
dancing, or a baby crying: very thrill- 
ing at first, but after several months 
discriminating customers began wig- 
gling in their seats. Then the own- 
ers were willing to call it a day and run 
down the curtain on the movie fad. 

Once the moguls had lost interest, 
the dime museums and penny arcades 
bought their projectors, patched as 
many feet of film together as they 
could, regardless of subject matter, and 
extended the shows to five minutes 
and even half an hour. Their custom- 
ers were ready to sit through anything 
and everything as long as the pro- 
jector held out and the film didn’t 
burn up, which not infrequently hap- 
pened, followed by a mad stampede to 
the nearest exit. 

The original educational or docu- 
mentary movies were screen scenes of 
the short-lived Spanish-American War. 
The battle scenes, although faked, were 
so realistically done that some specta- 
tors believed they were the real thing. 
This film had lasting repercussions. 
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Marcus Loew, a fur merchant in New 
York, was convinced that the moving- 
picture business had a future, if organ- 
ized. A fellow tradesman, Adolph Zu- 
kor, was impressed, and they bought 
as many penny arcades and theaters as 
they could, They were joined by Wil- 
liam Fox, a garment worker from the 
East Side, who became an exhibitor. 

At the turn of the century, movies 
first began to contain the semblance of 
plots. The longest in three to four min- 
utes went something like this: A dig- 
nified gent strolls down the street with 
a comely gal and while jauntily swing- 
ing his cane, knocks off her Gainsbor- 
ough hat. Whereupon she grabs the 
cane and bashes in his head! That’s all, 
folks. Pretty corny, but not bad for 
1900. 

Three years later, the first epoch- 
making film hit the market, Edwin S. 
Porter, working for Edison, borrowed 
a train some place in New Jersey from 
a company that wasn’t on a very heavy 
schedule, and produced The Great 
Train Robbery. It became the talk of 
the nation. It wasn’t what you would 
call a full-length feature, because even 
when the prejector was slowed down, 
it ran for only ten minutes. But it was 
the first of serious films. 

From 1903 on things happened fast. 
Actors, script writers, directors, and 
producers popped up, put their heads 
together, and in the next year pro- 
duced a Passion Play 2,000 feet long 
with a half-hour showing time. Even 
the die-hards had to admit that movies 
had come to stay. J. P. Harris of Mce- 
Keesport, Pa., opened a theater which 


he called the Nickel-Odeon. The doors 
were swung open at 8 a.M., the projec- 
tors continued to grind out films right 
through the day and only with diffi- 
culty could Harris push the last cus- 
tomers out at midnight. Nickelodeons 
materialized like war plants in most 
eastern. cities. 

At this time all films were made in 
New York, New Jersey or Pennsyl- 
vania. After the gay 90’s, conservatism 
reigned briefly. Practically all the films 
were morally sound, In France, how- 
ever, as early as 1906 films were pro- 
duced that were slightly frenchy and 
it didn’t take the irrepressible Yanks 
long to follow their example. An Old 
Man’s Darling and The Underworld 
of Paris soon reached the screen and 
when things went a little too far in 
1908, Mayor McClelland of New York 
ordered the police to close every nick- 
elodeon. The hubbub wasn’t limited to 
Manhattan. The Chicago Tribune de- 
nounced movies as a corrupter of youth 
and the police were permitted to close 
any movie house showing an immoral 
film, 

The next year, clamor for a National 
Board of Review was insistent, and it 
appeared that the industry might be 
strangled in infancy. But, as has hap- 
pened over and over again when the 
industry was in a tight spot, something 
turned up to relieve the pressure. This 
time it was a little girl named Gladys 
Smith, who came from Canada with 
her mother. David Griffith hired her 
for $5 a day and changed her name to 
Mary Pickford. One of her first pic- 
tures was Ramona (1908) and the na- 
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tion shouted loudly for more like it. 

The great movie exodus to the West 
now took place. It happened this way. 
Edison still had rights on many gad- 
gets, but the producers couldn’t respect 
them and remain in business, so they 
broadmindedly disregarded them. Edi- 
son hired lawyers, and as the situation 
became increasingly unpleasant, many 
producers packed their carpetbags, and 
went out to the little-known town of 
Los Angeles. This location had two 
advantages; there was more consistent 
sunlight for taking pictures and, more 
important still, it was nearer the Mexi- 
can border. Quite frequently our south- 
ern neighbors found themselves enter- 
taining “vacationing” producers, 

The industry blossomed. Producer 
William Selig hired a talented cowboy, 
Tom Mix, from Miller Brothers’ 101 
Wild-West Show in 1910 to do west- 
erns. Tom Mix clicked immediately, 
A critic wrote: “Thrills crowd so fast 
that the entire five reels are a veritable 
shimmy of excitement.” Shimmy was 
the mot juste, because one had to shim- 
my slightly to follow the actors jump- 
ing around on the screen. 

The Keystone Comedies under Mack 
Sennett induced Charlie Chaplin of 
London to work for them. Chaplin’s 
Tillie’s Punctured Romance brought 
him national fame. He started at $150 
a week, but when he saw how funny 
he was, he became very serious—about 
his salary. He asked for a little raise 
to $1,250 a week and two years later 
they were paying him $10,000 a week. 
Fatty Arbuckle, Chester Conklin, Ben 
Turpin, the Keystone cops, the Key- 
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stone bathing girls, and custard pies 
were all working for Mack Sennett, 
Grandma wouldn’t approve of all his 
pictures. Cecil B. DeMille came out to 
Hollywood in 1913 and injected glam- 
our. 
At this time Theda Bara made her 
first appearance, in The Vampire. Her 
agents fabricated an Arabian setting 
around her. Bara became Arab in re- 
verse and Theda was another way of 
spelling death. A popular pin-up of 
Theda Bara showed a skeleton at her 
feet to signify the devastating power 
of her charms. Ludicrous today, it was 
then considered smart copy. 

Just when the producers had again 
left themselves wide open to attack by 
clean-up campaigners, something hap- 
pened. David Griffith began to film 
Thomas Dixon’s The Clansman, a sto- 
ry of the Civil War. He called it The 
Birth of a Nation and at its premiere 
in San Francisco in 1914 a race riot 
took place. Immediately everyone was 
eager to see it; having seen it, they 
left marvelling at the greatest produc- 
tion of the day. It is still shown spas- 
modically and to date has netted $5 
million. 

The Mary Pickford craze gripped 
the country and she became known as 
Little Mary and America’s Sweetheart, 
Adolph Zukor was paying her $1,000 
a week, but had to jump the ante to 
$2,000 and then to $7,000. In 1916 
Pickford started her own company, 
and got the same salary as Charlie 
Chaplin. They were the two highest- 
paid people on earth. Shortly after- 
wards she married Owen Moore, The 
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flu epidemic after the first World War 
wrought havoc, and countless theaters 
had to close. To attract trade, salacious 
pictures began to appear. DeMille’s 
films portraying loose living against a 
backdrop of luxury were patterns for 
others. Male and Female, with a Gloria 
Swanson lead in a garden-of-Eden set- 
ting, was typical. In 1920, DeMille’s 
Why Change Your Wife? was the 
most talked-about picture. It became 
the divorce-problem film and news- 
papers ran contests for the best opin- 
ions pro and con divorce. 

Pictures advocating birth control 
began to appear, like The Curse of 
Eve, Hypocrites and Flaming Youth. 
It should be added that there were pic- 
tures against divorce, such as The Per- 
ils of Divorce and Her Second Hus- 
band. Some films deprecated birth con- 
trol, too, like Where are My Children? 
and The Hand That Rocks the Cradle, 
but the bulk tended the other way. 

Public opinion protested; reformers 
demanded competent censorship, and 
to add to the melee, things were go- 
ing wrong in Hollywood. Mary Pick- 
ford divorced Owen Moore and mar- 
tied Douglas Fairbanks. Fatty Arbuc- 
kle was involved in a murder case and 
although he was eventually exoner- 
ated the bad taste lingered. The idea 
spread that the film population was 
comprised of dope addicts, murderers, 
drunkards, and divorcees. It began to 
appear that the public would disown 
the industry. Producers and distribu- 
tors met in erstwhile Delmonico’s in 
Manhattan. 

The truth was that they didn’t trust 
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each other, and although some were 
ready to cease producing the wrong 
pictures, they feared their competitors 
would take advantage of them. To 
prevent this, they organized (1922) 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America (MPPDA), with 
Will H. Hays, Presbyterian, and the 
postmaster general in Harding’s cabi- 
net, as president. He was to censor all 
pictures and to protect the industry 
against all charges, for a well-earned 
$100,000 salary. 

Once more the industry was saved 
and an era of good pictures began. 
Cecil B. DeMille, in a typically grandi- 
ose gesture, repented by making The 
Ten Commandments in 1923. George 
Arliss appeared in Disraeli and Ru- 
dolph Valentino with Agnes Ayres in 
The Sheik. Producers were flush; Grif- 
fith, DeMille and Von Stroheim di- 
rected with no thought of economy. 
M.G.M. produced Ben Hur at a cost 
of $5 million. DeMille directed the 
King of Kings to the tune of $214 mil- 
lion. 

Theodore W. Case, engineer in the 
Fox Studios, perfected sound, and in 
1926 the first Fox movietone reached 
the screen. Warner Brothers, with vi- 
taphone, produced the first feature 
sound film in 1927. Movie fans will 
remember The Jazz Singer in which 
Al Jolson mammied himself to fame. 
This new development added prestige, 
but it opened new possibilities of ques- 
tionable situations. 

In spite of Hays’ MPPDA, it was 
increasingly obvious that movies need- 
ed another cleaning. Marriage, the 
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purity of women, the sanctity of the 
home and Christian ethics in general 
were treated as outmoded. A high-rat- 
ing actor’s opinion, “The actor who 
takes himself and his work seriously 
is not concerned with morals,” was 
indicative of the pagan thought mo- 
tivating scripts. 

Martin Quigley, a former dramatic 
critic for the Chicago Tribune, was 
intensely interested in fundamental 
reform. With Father Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J., he produced, at the request of the 
Hays’ committee, a Production Code 
in 1929, Producers signed the code and 
proceeded to ignore it. In the feverish 
early 30’s, producers thought that only 
an immoral sequence could insure box- 
office success and couldn’t understand 
a rapidly approaching financial ruin. 
Paramount was in bankruptcy; R.K.O, 
was in receivership, and Fox was 
forced to liquidate its big string of the- 
aters, 

The bewildered producers still con- 
tinued to produce the very pictures that 
were hastening their doom. A survey 
showed that three out of four pictures 
dealt with crime, sex, or unwholesome 
romance. The effect these were having 
on the minds of youth engendered 
deep concern among responsible per- 
sons, At a meeting of the Catholic 
Charities in New York in October, 
1933, Archbishop Cicognani asked, 
“How shall the crimes that have their 
direct source in immoral pictures be 
measured?” He then asked Catholics 
to unite in a campaign to improve 
movie entertainment. 


In November, the hierarchy met and 
the question again arose.-An episcopal 
committee was formed to cope with 
the situation. In April, 1934, the Le- 
gion of Decency was made responsible 
for reviewing pictures. Joseph I. Breen, 
a Catholic, took charge of the MPPDA 
in Hollywood and cooperated 100% 
with the Legion. 

In 1934 and ’35, the industry went 
through dark days; estimated losses 
ran to $10 million. Soon, however, bet- 
ter pictures appeared. Becky Sharp, 
the first technicolor picture, helped to 
inaugurate the new era. David Cop- 
perfield, The Informer, Mary of Scot- 
land, The Story of Louis Pasteur, 
Romeo and Juliet were a few that gave 
the industry a new lease on life. De- 
Mille made The Plainsman and then 
followed it with The Buccaneer and 
Union Pacific. 

The Legion not only saved morals, 
but the industry, too, as figures prove. 
The Legion started in 1934; and by 
1936 the industry was on its feet. 
Warner in 1935 had a net profit of 
only $674,000, Paramount $635,000, 
while in the following year Warner 
netted $3,177,000 and Paramount $6,- 
012,000. Similar figures came from 
other studios and there can be no 
doubt the Legion was in a large meas- 
ure responsible. 

After almost ten years of incessant 
and intensive activity, the Legion of 
Decency can feel assured that it is at- 
taining its purpose of existence in act- 
ing as a moral department of public 
health for America and the world. 
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Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


Baierl, Joseph J. The Creed Explained. 128 E. 10th St., St. Paul, 1, Minn.: 
Catechetical Guild. 578 pp. $3.75. 

The Creed taught psychologically and with pointed anecdotes. Each 
lesson divided into catechetical unit, preparation, aim, presentation, sum- 
marization, and application; written in a style aimed directly at the pupil. 

e 
D’Agapeyeff, Alexander. Maps. New York: Oxford University Press. 140 pp., 
illus. $1.75. 

Semitechnical book on how maps are made, with a history of famous 
maps and map makers. 

e 
Eustace, C. J. House of Bread; a Catholic Journey. New York: Longmans. 
159 pp. $2.25. 
The ever-widening view of life and eternity brought to a convert by his 
reading during 13 years in the Church. With list of books for others. 
e 
Jarrett, Bede, O. P. The Abiding Presence of the Holy Ghost in the Soul. West- 
minster, Maryland: Newman Bookshop. 118 pp. $1.25. 

The spiritual fruits of the working of God’s power and love within us. 

Twenty-six short meditations in a clear, direct style. 
e 
Kelly, Bernard J., C.S. Sp. The Sacraments of Daily Life. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. 291 pp. $3.75. 

Indispensable role of the sacraments in fitting us for the duties of our 

state in life; stimulating, exactly informative. 
° 


Lewis, C. S. Out of the Silent Planet. New York: Macmillan. 174 pp. $2. 
In the Screwtape Letters, Lewis took hell as a vantage point for observing 
human character; in this novel he brings a philologist to Mars to learn the 
reactions of the Malacandrans (Martians) to the human species. 
@ 


Maritain, Jacques. Art and Poetry. New York: Philosophical Library. 104 pp. 
$1.75. 
Essays and discussions on painting, music and poetry. Complements 
Maritain’s earlier Art and Scholasticism. 
®@ 


Monro, Margaret T. A Book of Unlikely Saints. New York: Longmans. 220 pp. 
$2.50. 

Second series of sketches in the author’s synthesis on the relation of 
the modern saint to society: St. Aloysius Gonzaga, St. Benedict Joseph 
Labre, St. Rose of Lima, St. Gemma Galgani, St. Thérése of Lisieux. 

e 


Rauscher, John J., S. M. ‘The Virgin of Nazareth’ and Other Poems. New 
York: Benziger. 175 pp. $2. 
Volume of easily read verse on religious subjects. 
e 
Walsh, William Thomas. Saint Teresa of Avila; a Biography. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 592 pp. $5. 
Full-length picture of the 16th-century Spanish Carmelite who has left 
an impression deeper than the great monarchs treated in the same author’s 
Isabella of Spain and Philip I. 





